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FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 
THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMI- 


TIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. Svo, 18s. 





BY HEINRICH EWALD. 
THE HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the 


German. 8 vols.,8vo. Vols. I, and IL., 24s.; Vols. III. and IV., 21s.; Vol. V., 18s. ; 
Vol. VI., 16s. ; Vol. VII., 21s. ; Vol. VIIL., 18s. 


BY P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, arged and Improved, 
ns from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN 

EWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., Svo, 30s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 


of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
|PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
|LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. | Part II. INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 





























BY PROFESSOR BECKER. 


Roman Scenes of the 
Augustus. With 23 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Time of 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the | CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the Private Life 


SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


of the Ancient Greeks. With 15 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


| ma 


BY J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of|QUTLINE of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 


James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642- 


1649. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644. With 24 Maps. Svo, 21s. (out of print). Vol. IL, 


1644-1617. With 21 Maps. 8vo, 24s. Vol. III. 1647-1649. With 8 Maps, 8vo, 28s. 





BY SIR ERSKINE MAY. 
LORD FARNBOROUGUH.) 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


since the Accession of George IiI., 1760-1870. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 





BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTURICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. With 


65 Maps. 2 vols., Svo, 31s. 6d. 


BY ALFRED H. HUTH. 
THE MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered with 


respect to the Law of Nations, the Result’of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 


EDITED BY J. W. MACKAIL. 
SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK AN- 
THOLOGY. With a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation and Notes. 8vo, 16s. 


BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Dedicated by Special Permission to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 


OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 

The first volume of the Series will be published on S. Andrew’s Day, 1891, entitled: TRAVELS in 
the MOGUL EMPIRE, 1656-1668, by FRANCOIS BERNIER, M.D., of the Faculty of Montpellier 
An entirely New Edition, by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem: As: Soc: Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. With a 
Chronicle of Events, Bibliography, Copious Notes, a Coloured Frontispiece after a Painting by an Indian Artist, 
and other Illustrations in the Text, Maps, and Index. Full bound, cloth boards, crown Svo, pp. liv. +500. 


Price 6s. net. 
“Detailed Prospectuses of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY Series, and of Messrs, CONSTABLE’S other 
publications, may be had, post free, on direct application or from any Bookseller. 
ARCHIBALD CON‘ STABLE & COMPANY, 14, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ASCENT OF MAN.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


DRAMAS IN MINIATURE 
By MATHILDE BLIND. 


With a Frontispiece by FORD MADOX BROWN. 


Mr. Guapsrone says: ‘I very sincerely thank you for so much melody and so much power.”’ 











Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapmty, W. 








Just published, New Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
TH Be 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


*,* This Edition contains additional Chapters on the Parliaments _of the Nineteenth Century down to the Third Reform 
Bill (1884-5), with an important Note giviog the Author’s views on the Irish Question, and a New and copious Index. 

“As a history of the English Constitution for English readers Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage over existing 
treatises. It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English constitutional history....... And 
English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a work.”— Athenaeum. 

“This book is a monument of German patience and industry. .....Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of every 
student of our constitutional history.””—Saturday Review. 

*,* LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Liurrep, 27, Fieer Srreer. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 
Part III—HEAT. 


7 , 
By FREDERICK MAJOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atcms 
by enforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
to effects attending “ respirative”’ rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface.” 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dewspoint Cold, the Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, the 
Electric states, Latent Heat, Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, attractive, 
or fluid qualities to any matter. 

“This is a learned dissertation of some 600 pages on the important subject, Heat. The author avoids mathematical formula, his intention 
apparently being to seek a full explanation of known facts by close reasoning. To effect his purpose he calls to his aid man’s extensive know- 
ledge of natural phenomena, taking his subject in a skilful and methodical manner. One of the most interesting chapters is that on ‘Com- 
bustion,’ and here the author's knowledge and literary power appear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are readily under- 
8 The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discussion, as well as the relation of the different states of matter, 


and the cause which brings about change of state.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his treatment of a hard subject the writer has been happy both in his style and 
his selection of illustrations and description of experiments. The volume on ‘leat’ embraces the whole field of a great and most interest- 
ing subject, and students of science—particularly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome.”—Scotsman. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Grear New Srreet Square, Lonvoy, E.C. 





ENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS | Just published, imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on cardboard, price 
NER ORIENTA LOTS, SEVILLE, 8 E Pr T., 1802 — DR LEIT- 15s. ; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half-bound, price 21s. 
=R, Woking, will GIVE P TICULARS to intending Members 
and will REGISTER SUBSCRIBERS for Dr. Bellew’s volume on the GENEALOGICAL CHART 
Bhewey oe pe wr ~ a ae in fers OF THE 
specialities, the Japanese volume, and other forthcoming publications 
of the recently held Ninth Oriental Congress. | ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
x | ‘ ‘ = ’ 
RIENTAL CC INGRESS NUMBER of In the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, 
the ASIATIC QUARTERLY contains full proceedings and and Wetten Lines ; with Collateral Branches. 
Gistzaste of 15° Tapers ox Speschen, tactuding Memes from Abbie By the Rev. ROBERT LOGAN, Abington, Lanarkshire. 


Albouy, Graffin ; Pasteur Fesquet; Drs. Skarstedt, Myrberg, Fried- 
liinder, Baronian, Pandits Nyaratna, Rikhi Kesh Shastri, Janardhan, Edinburgh : Macsiven & Wauuace. 
London: J. F. Senices, 23, Old Bailey. 


bvividi, Dhruva, Gopalacharlu ; Rajas Nizamulmulk, Khushwagtia, 

Tagore, Rikakushi Tsuboi, Daigoro Goh, Okoshi, Limboomkeng; 

Messrs. Bowden, Nevill, Cull, &c. Portraits of Duke of Connaught, ee 
Archduke Rainer, Dr. C. Taylor, Col. Grambcheffsky, &. Photos of 


Sumatra Ocloes, Pamir Hunzas, &e. Map of Russian Explorations, &c. 
: ae <5 JTTA. e . 
A SIATIC QUARTERLY also contains |'THE REAL JESUS: a Review of His 
the CZAR’S REMARKS on INDIA, and Papers, Speeches, or | .~ Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish stanepoint. Ad- 

Letters, by Sirs C. Nicholson, L. Griffin, R. Meade, A. Clarke, E. N.C. dressed to members of the Theistic Church. By Joun Vickers. 
iiraddon, W. Elliot, J. D. Hay; Hons. G. Curzon, 8. J. Way,’ Hon. A. | 
Mizzi; Profs. Sirs M. Williams, Adams, 8. Leathes, Witton-Davies, 
4. Uppert, Wassa Pasha, Sir P. Colquhoun, [talian Ambassador. Greek 
Minister, M. Aymonier, Drs, ©. Taylor, Schlichter, Blau, Slutsky, 
Leitner, Bellew, Montet, Phéné; Dons Gayangos, Simonet, Donadiu; 
Msgr. Lamy ; Messrs. M. Adler, Gollancz, Cartailhac, Johnstone, C.S , 
V. A. Smith, C.S., R. Sewell, C.S., W. Simpson, Leland, Flinders > > : 
Vetrie, Faweett, Claine, Haliburton, Steveni, RK. Michell, M. Wood, ARMORIALS : 
epee, Mathison, Begg, Hooper, flairé, Tait, Vossion, Corbet A Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the 
kh OY _~y v 1B, pig ae » in Names of Families whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings, 
Tanner, (rambeheffsky., Huart, Clarke; Capts. Malix, Day, Guirau- Seals, Plate, Glass, &c., can be readily ascertained. 
don, qi Ty ret, Reynaud, Rudy, Guimet; Prots. Maspero, | By the late J. W. Parwortn, and Edited from p. 696 by the late A. W 
Uppert, Cordier, Amelineau, Kené Basset, Beauregard, Derembourg, | Monayt, F.S.A. In 1,125 pp., 8vo, double columns, te bind in | or 2 vols 


Just ready, cloth, 8vo, 346 pp., price fis. 


Wittiams & Nonreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas. 


N ORDINARY of BRITISH 








MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 
In cloth, 8vo, price 8s. 
JUSTICE (Part IV. of ‘ The Principles of Ethics’), 
ESSAYS, 3 vols. (Library Edition). Fifth 
Thousand. Price 30s. (10s. each). 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Eighth Thousand. 16s. 
PRIN CIPLES of BIOLOGY, Fourth Thousand. 

2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Fifth 
Thousand. 2 vols., 36s. 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. Third 
Edition. 2is. 
The same. Vol. II. (Ceremonial and 
Political Institutions). Second Thousand. 18s. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS (separately). 


Second Thousand. 12s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. Second 


Thousand. 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


THE DATA of ETHICS. Sixth Thousand. 8s. 


OTHER WORKS. 
THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 


(the Ninth). 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand. 6s. Also cheap 


Edition. Twenty-seventh Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN versvs THE STATE. Eleventh 


Thousand, Is. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


DR. GORDON STABLES’ NEW WORK. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LEAVES from the LOG 


OF A 


GENTLEMAN GIPSY; 
IN WAYSIDE CAMP AND CARAVAN. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. 
With Portrait and Fifty-five Illustrations. 
Demy S8vo, 460 pages, 15s. 


London: JArroip & Sons, 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 


PHILOSOPHY, by F. HOWARD COLLINS. With a Preface 
by HERBERT SPENCER. 
“LT have read portions taken at random here and there, and have 
found them very well done.”—Mr. Srencer, in Preface. 
Witurams & Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, with 800 Engravings in the Text and 21 Plates, of which 
several are Coloured, 8vo, 26s. 


ARPENTER on the MICROSCOPE 
and its REVELATIONS. Seventh Edition. By Rev. W. H. 
Dautuincen, LL.D., F.RS. 
London: J. & A. Cucrcuiit, 11, New Burlington Street. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 


WITH 


NOTES 


Describing the Embiems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 

The * Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6s. 

(Only a few copies left.) 

Japan Mail.—* It is a noble book....a book of the most valuable and 

genuine character. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 

a really representative collection, and that he has made every specimen 

it contains the object of careful research and intelligent serutiny.” 

China Telegraph.—* Few are entitled to speak with absolute autho- 

rity, but of these Mr. lowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 

history of the art., 'To the true connoisseur it needs little recommenda- 
tion.” 

The Academy.—* Produced with singular care and completeness... .. 

A worthy sequel to the author's previous labours in the cause of 

Japanese art.” a f ; 

The Times.—* Worthy of its subject and its author.” 

The Art Journal.—* K rkably free from mistakes.” _ J 

The Saturday Review.—* Let us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes 

beautiful and enticing volume.” Ss He 

The Architect.—* A guide for the collector, and the hest of its kind. 

The Builder.—* Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 

most useful and rational books upon Japanese art which has been pub- 

lished in England.” ie 
Notes and Queries.—“* To collectors his books are as authoritative as 

is to the lover of Elzevirs the priceless book of Mr. Willems. F 

St. James's Gazette.—* The volume is one in which the connoisseur 

will delight.” 

















London: Simpxix, Marsua.t, Hamittoy, Kent & Co., Limited 





Schlegel, Abel, Ziemer, Lincke, L. de Rosny, Vasconcellos, Robiou, 
Dugat, Hordern.—Apply to Pusiisuen, Vriental Lustitute, Woking., 


Address Mr. W. Parwourn, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


Liverpool : Epwaxv Howe tt. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 18s. 


Events in the Taeping Rebellion: 
being reprints MSS. copied by General GORDON, C.B., 
in his own handwriting. With Monograph, Introduction, 
and Notes by A. EGMONT HAKE, Author of “ The 
Story of Chinese Gordon,” &c. 





Demy 8vo, 680 pages, 18s. 


The Life and Teachings of Moham- 


med; or. The Spirit of Islam. By SYED AMEER ALI, 
M.A., C.I.E., Barrister-at-Law, a Judge of the High 
Court - Judicature in aaa Author of “ The Personal 
Law of the Mahommedans,” 

“It has been reserved for Mr. 5a _ Ali, well-known as one 
of the most prominent and enlightened followers of Islam in India, to 
defend and recommend his faith in an English work — chiefly 
for circulation among Chri a work with all the 
resources of Western thought and learning. Mr. Ameer J _ writes with 
enthusiasm, but with no trace of fanaticism.”— The 

“A clear-sighted, clearly-stated, and — eupesition of Moham- 
medanism as a moral force, and has an advantage over the few good 
books on the subject that an English reader can obtain.”—Scotsman 

*A most remai kable book, deserving the most attentive perusal and 
de amine the most careful consideration of all who would under- 
stand the true significance of Islam. We have read it through with 
much pleasureand pret, s — we donot hesitate to award it unqualified 
praise.” —National 

“An interesting ‘and tt thoughtful work which deserves and will 
receive serious atvention.”—Saturday Review. 





BLANCHARD JERROLD’S LIFE OF DORE. 


Just published, demy ~~ with 138 Illustrations from Original 
Drawings, 21s. 


Life of Gustave Dore. By the 


late BLANCHARD JERROLD, Officier de l’Instructeur 
Publique de France. 
“ A most interesting contribution to the artistic and literary history 
of: We past half century.”—Graphic. 

“AV pons piece of portraiture written from the standpoint of close 
persona! een, and yet free from indiscriminate eulogy or 
exaggerate 

“Quite one of the most attractive bowks which have appeared this 
season. "—Leeds Mercwi 

“ An appreciative yet discriminating biography of the “The Ti 





mes. 
“Full of interesting things—what is more, it contains neariy 150 re- 
ee of wy - by Doré, many of which have not been pub- 
ished before. It is thus in a double sense a& valuable memorial of a 
remarkable man and a true genius.”—St. James's 
“It is our piasent <= to express warm commendation of the late 
Mr. Jerrold’s book. ne materials—excellent in their way—are 
arranged with great skill, and the narrative flows as from the pen of a 
practised writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Royal Svo, with Illustrations and Plans, 21s. 


Great Commanders of Modern 
imes. By WILLIAM O’CONNOR MORRIS. 


T: 

“We gladly =. A. this handsome volume by Judge O’Connor 
Morris, which gives evidence on every page of careful reading and 
correct judgment. .... An admirable book to pl yl ace in the hands of any 
student who wishes to get some idea of the history of the art of war. 


cademy. 
“To the students of war this book will prove dt Se utmost interest 
and the greatest possible service.”— National 
“Writes vividly and well.”—The Times. 





Pn 8v0, with 5 Maps, 3s. 6d. 


The Campaigns in Virginia, 
we SL LLER =e, M.A., LL.D., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 

“Though thirty years have elapsed ray > the. commencement of the 
American Civil War, the lessons it taught are as valuable as ever, and 
may be observed with advantage by officers and students of military 
strategy.”—Morning Post. 


Medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author, 18s. 


-_ 

By Track and Trail: a Journey 

through Canada. By EDWARD ROPER, F.R.G.S. 

“Unassumingly ipetructive, written in a cheerful” spirit, and uni- 

formly readable. There is a em of sport, a good deal of 
interesting ay Indian aborigines and Chinese 
colonists .”"—Daily Telegrap 

“The book is written 1 fee a Might pistassoane sty style, and is one of the 
most entertaining records of travel recently published.” 


sgow Herald. 
“ A charming book, brightly written and | most profusely illustrated 
with a large number ‘of exquisite drawings.”—G Herald. 

“ The book is full of valuable seggeations for the intending emigrant. 
It may also be recommended to the tourist, who, if he follows Mr. 
Roper’s advice, may plan out a most enjoyable expedition.” 


CHINA. 


2 vols., 8vo, with Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire, 


The Middle Kingdom: a Surve 


of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, 


James's Budget. 


Arts, and Hi: < the Chinese Empire and its Inhabi- 
tants. By 8. LLS. WILLIAMS, fessor 
of the Chinese Lan: and d Literature et Yale Coll 


Dr. 8. WeLts Wituiams’ “ Middle Kingdom” has long occupi the 
position of a classic. It is not only the fullest and most authoritative 
—_ of the Chinese and their quaty that exists, but it is also the 

ost readable and entertaining. This issue is practically a new work 
a text of the old edition has been largely Ltn and the work 
has been expanded so as to include a vast new material 
collected 4 Dr. Williams during the late years of- ‘his residence in 

China—as well as the most recent information respecting all the 
departments of the Empire. Many new illustrations have been add 
and the best of the old engravings have been retained. An important 
feature of this edition is a large map of the Chinese Empire from the 
best modern authorities, more complete and accurate than any map of 
the country hitherto published. 





London : W. H. Atten & Co., Ltd., 13, Waterloo Place. 
Wublishers to the India Office. 








J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or, >, gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, wie 
P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R. 

J. L. E. Meissonier, J. C. Hook, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, a 
othe aoe still bé had, 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt 
e above may bé paper, 2s. G) t, 

edges, 5s. ; or handsomely bound together, 2 21s.) 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 
Consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 


eae RIVIERE, R.A. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
th three full-page Etchings and Photo-Engravings, 
= Cues ”? «The Last Spoonful,’’ and * Persepolis,” and about 
Forty Illustrations in the Text. 





Now ready, price 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 
1891. Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 Full- 
Page Etchings and_Engravings, after the following 
eminent artists :—G. H. ery em R.A.. Henry Woods, 
A.R.A., Walter Hunt, J. M. Strudwick, Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, George Hitchcock, Stanley Berkeley, &e. 


Large _, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, 
£3 13s. 6d. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 


THE SOUTHERN COAST of ENG- 
LAND. A series of 40 Line Engravings after J. M. W. 
—— ER, R.A., printed on India paper from the original 
P " 


Crown 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, 21s. 


ART and SONG. A Series of Original 
highly finished Steel Engravings from Masterpieces of 
Modern English Art, accompanied by a selection of the 
Choicest Poems in the English Language. Edited b 
ROBERT BELL. With 30 Engravings, after J. M. 
Turner, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., John Martin, &c. , printed 
on India paper. 

“A very sumptuously got up gift book......One of the most 
charming books likely to be seen this season.””— Yorkshire Post. 


Ul 


New and Revised Edition with 60 new Illustrations. 
Feap. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE RIVIERA. Eastern and Western. 
A HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
olidays in High Lands,” &e., &e. New and Revised 
Edition. With nearly 250 Illustrations, including Des- 
criptions and Illustrations of the following gg among 
many others, Nice, es, Mentone, San 
“Many books have been  wellten about the Riviera, but 
none are so full of information and pleasant reading, and so 
picturesquely illustrated, as that just published.” — Zhe Queen. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN. 
Short Accounts of the rise of Famous Firms, with 
sketches of the founders. By A. H. JAPP, LUD. 
Author of ‘ Industrial Curiosities,” ** Leaders of Men, # 
&c. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


HEROES of our DAY. An Account 
of Recent Winners of the Victoria Cross. By WALTER 
RICHARDS, Author of *“‘ Her Majesty’s f Ang ” With 
8 Full-Page Dlustrations by Harry Payne. 

By C. A 


A NEW DAME TROT. 


JONES. New —_. with 8 New Full-Page Illustrations 
by Miss A. B. Woodward. 


Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


’ 

ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY. Con- 
taining a Complete Illustrated Index of all Terms used in 
Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and Archeology. Trans- 
lated from the French, and Enlarged. With nearly 2,000 
Illustrations. 

“ A handy, well-printed, and comprehensive lexicon, with 
clear, brief, and accurate definitions.” — Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


FRENCH COOKERY for LADIES. 


By Madame LEBOUR-FAWSETT, a ‘Cordon Bleu,” 
‘Author of ** Economical French Cookery for Ladies.’’ 
“Innumerable valuable recipes.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


Price 1s. ; or cloth silver gilt, 1s. 6d. 
Uniform with Breakfast Dishes and Savouries ‘and Sweets. 


FANCY PASTRY. By Frederick 


DAVIES, for 60 years confectioner. 


CAKES and BISCUITS By Frederick 
DAVIES. 








Lonpon: J. 8S. VIRTUE & CO., Limrrep, 
26, Ivy Lanz, E.C. 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF OF DUFFERIN and AVA. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 
1872-1878. 


Extracts from Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin 
was Governor-General. 


Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s. 


MRS. WOODS. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. 
A New Novel. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of “A Village Tragedy,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


“A story of unpretentious excellence. It is no light praise 
to say that Mrs. Woods has steeped herself in the spirit as 
well as in the recorded facts of her chosen theme, until her 
romance of the ill-fated Vanessa is instinct with true illusion 
and imagination. .....Only Scott amongst the many biographers 
of Swift affects the mind of a reader with so strong a convic- 
tion that he has the actual man and one, if not both, of the 
actual women, Stella and Vanessa, before him.”—Athenacum. 





INDIA. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
INDIA and CEYLON. 


In 1 vol., Maps and Plans, post 8vo. [Next week, 


REV. CHARLES GORE. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 


1891. 
THE INCARNATION of the SON of GOD. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. NEWMAN. 
BEGUN in JEST: a New Novel. By 


the Author of ‘“‘ Her Will and Her Way,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for EGYPT. 


Thoroughly Revised, with an Account of the Gizeh 
Museum, &c. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo, 15s. 


BRUGSCH-BEY. 
EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS: a 


History derived entirely from the Monuments. A New 
Edition, Condensed and thoroughly Revised by M. BROD- 
RICK. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


PROFESSOR E. B. TYLOR. 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches 


into the Development of Mythology, Philoso: hy. —oo4 
Language, Art and Science. By E. B. TYLOR, Kee 

of the Museum, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. 2 vo ~~ he 
8vo, 21s. 


COMMANDER H. BERKELEY, R.N. 
JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Im- 


pressions of Western Men and Manners, as contained in 
the Correspondence of Tokiwara and Yashiri. Edited by 
Commander HASTINGS BERKELEY, R.N. Post 
8vo, 6s. 


DR. SAMUEL SMILES. 
JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., Author of ‘*The Lives 
of the Engineers,” &c. Post Sv 0, 6s. 


MRS. BISHOP. 
JOURNEYS in PERSIA and KURDIS- 


TAN. With a Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and 
a Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. Maps and 60 Ilustra- 
tions. 2 vols., crown 8vo. [In December. 


REV. JOHN JULIAN. 
A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY : 


the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all 
Ages and Nations, with special reference to those con- 
tained in the Hymn-Books of English-Speaking Countries, 
1,600 pp., medium 8vo. [In December. 





JOHN MURRAY, Atnemanrte Srreer. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIs tT. 


By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEECH: His" Life | and 
7 AM POW R. 
+ a a demy Svo, with Portrait and 
Illustrations, 26s. 





THIRD EDITION. 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD'S 


NARRATIVE of her ESCAPE from the RECENT 
MUTINY in MANIPUR. In demy 8vo, with Ilus- 
trations and Portraits, 15s. 





EDITED BY MAJOR FISHER. 


’ 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RE- 
COLLECTIONS of SPORT. By JAMES HENRY 
CORBALLIS, Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 
2ist Hussars. With Frontispiece. In 1 vol., demy 
8vo, 16s. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on 


Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL. Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.” 
In large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 


CART: from London to St. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. In demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 


the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVISSE. 
By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for DECEMBER, 1891. 
I. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. (Conclusion.) 
II. INCIDENTS in the LIFE of a NATURALIST. 
III. LOVE’S VICTORY. 
IV. BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 
V. A WINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
VI. A NEW SENSATION. Parts I. and II. 
VII. IN the COUNTRY of the ALBIGENSES. 
VIII. LITTLE DUTCHEE. 
IX. MY JURNY to FRANCE, FLANDERS, and 
GERMANY, in 1739. 
X. DESDEMONY. 
XI. WALKING STEWART. 
XII. IN a SNOWSTORM. 
XIII. LOVE or MONEY. (Conclusion.) 





New Novels at all Libraries. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 


2 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MLLE. DE MERSAC.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By 


W. E. NORRIS, Author of “‘ A Bachelor’s Blunder,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By 


KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. JENNER), Author of “A 
‘Western Wild Flower.”’ 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


* An interesting and exciting story.” — Observer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 
ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


RicuarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


PROF. J.E. THOROLD ROGERS’S LAST WORK. 
Leen Se) 


THE INDUSTRIAL and COMMER- 
CIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND: Lectures delivered 
to the University of Oxford. Edited by his Son, 
ARTHUR G. L. ROGERS. Cloth, 16s. [Now ready. 








REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


TS 

THE LIFE and TIMES of NICCOLO 
MACHIAVELLI. By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI, 
Author of “ The Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated 
by LINDA VILLARI. Containing New Preface and 
o New Chapters. 2 vols., containing 4 Copper- 
plate and 29 other Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 

gilt tops, 32s. 

The Scotsman says: “* Now for the first time given to the 
British reader in a complete and perfect edition.......The 
former edition was shorn of two important chapters and some 
interesting documents, all of which are included in the present 
publication. The author has been able, moreover, to add 
some valuable touches to his work, and his excellent trans- 
lator, Madame Linda Villari, has thoroughly revised the 
translation. As a translation of a massive work into a foreign 
tongue, her work is surprisingly perfect....... Its value as a 
historical biography is of the rarest sort......English literature 
owes a the Professor and his translator for this valu- 
able . 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—New Volume. 


KOLOKOTRONES: Klepht and 


Warrior. Translated from the Greek, and Prefaced 
with an Account of the Klephts, by Mrs. EDMONDS. 
Introduction by M. J. GENNADIUS, Greek 
Minister Resident, London. (lustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 
“ Considered from any point of view, the volume is an ex~ 
cellent addition to an excellent series.” —Glasgow Herald. 








BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL. 


WRITERS and READERS: Educa- 
tional Lectures. Cloth, 5s. 

‘* A pleasant series of lectures on literary topics......Dr. Hill 
is very edifying on the topic of revolutions in literary taste, 
and very instructive on that of the educational value of the 
study of literature.” —Zimes. 





SECOND EDITION. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES in 
GREEK ART. By JANE HARRISON. Map and 
10 Illustrations. oth, 7s. 6d. 
“The volume is itself a work of art, painted in language 
of consistent beauty.””—Contemporary Review. 





THE AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION ; or, Hints 
for the Physical Improvement of the Negro Race. 
By nw aes RENNER MAXWELL, M.A., B.C.L. 

01 ’ ie 





INTRODUCTION BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI: a Bio- 


as Sketch, By DAYARAM GIDUMAL, 
.B. Cloth, 6s, [ Ready. 





BY A NEW AMERICAN WRITER, 


MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS: Six 
Mississippi Valley Stories. By HAMLIN GAR- 
LAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The characters have a freshness that serves as warranty of 
their truth to nature, and the scenes and sounds of country 
life are reproduced with more than common skill.””—Scotsman. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 


TWO WORLDS, and other Poems. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt tops, 3s, 6d. 











THE CAMEO SERIES.—New Volume. 


CONCERNING CATS: a Book of 
Verses by many Authors. Edited by Mrs. GRAHAM 
TOMSON. Illustrated by Arthur Tomson. Half- 
bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 





THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.-—New Volume. 


JOHN SHERMAN, and DHOYA. By 
GANCONAGH. 24mo, paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
* A well-told pair of tales.”— Observer. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


THE STORY of a PUPPET. By 
C. COLLODI. Translated by M. A. MURRAY. 
Illustrated by C. Mozzanti. Post Svo, fancy cloth, 
floral edges, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 











Louposr : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parexrnosrer Sevarz, E.C. 





Messrs. SAMPSON LOW. 
MARSTON & COMPANY beg to 
announce that Mr. H. D. TRAILL’S 
“LIFE of LORD SALISBURY” 
(being the New Volume in “The 
Queen's Prime Ministers ’’ Series), 


is now ready. 
With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d" 


en nr le tpt fe aaah contain t 
cynical aud wickedly witey of the Sortot ate eat supereiliously 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir 


With Bibliography and Catalogue of Prints and Paintings. 
», — a. bj ~ numerous Tllustraticns 
01 vure Plates. 
»~ eo gra my Svo, nearly 400 pages, 
A limited Paper Editi is i i i 
Pn ae pe ition is in preparation, price 





PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 
Uniform crown ‘Svo volumes, cloth extra, 38, 6d. each, 
with Photogravure Portraits. 

By His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


LIVING THEOLOGY. 


‘aii [ Ready. 
* Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies.”—Times. 





By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., 
of Manchester. [Just ready. 


THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 


Volumes will follow in quick succession by other equally 
well-known and representative preachers. 


DR. PARKE 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 


“Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the 
expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account 
of the many months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fills in 
many lacune which have been left even in the detailed narrative of 
Mr. Stanley himself.”— Times. 








ON the BORDER with General 


GEORGE CROOK. By JOHN G. BOURKE, Captain 
Third Cavalry, U.S.A. Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

For upwards of twenty years Captain Bourke served under General 
Crook in the Wild West of America. The three principal campaigns 
of that distinguished soldier against the Apaches, the Sioux, and the 
Cheyennes are described in these es with picturesque realism, and 
the book abounds in exciting adventures in connection with the sup- 
pression of these three distinct rebellions amongst the Indians. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUM- 


MER SEAS; or, “How I Found Health.” By 

CHARLES C. AITCHISON. Profusely Illustrated by 

Walter W. Buckley. Demy S8vo, cloth | = , 
Next week. 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS 


on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a 

Critical Introduction,. by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

uit6 Photogravure Portrait. Crown S8vo, buckram, 
» 6s. 


“ His essays are generally just and always interesting.”—TZimes. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS : 


an Examination of the Historical and Geographical 
Conditions under which the Western Continent was Dis- 
closed to Europe; with an Inquiry into the Personal 
History of Cristoval Colon. By JUSTIN WINSOR, 
Author of “A Narrative and Critical History of America,’ 
5 oo) . -~y Maps and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8v0, 
cloth, 21s. 














London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Litd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1891. 
No. 1021, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

it is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 


not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 


General Craufurd and his Light Division. 
By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Tue Peninsular War still retains its in- 
terest for Englishmen. The great wars of 
the last century, whether in Europe, 
America, or India, in which English troops 
were engaged, are never studied in detail and 
only vaguely remembered ; the other great 
wars of this century, the Crimea, the Indian 
Mutiny, the campaign in the Soudan, have 
never taken hold of the public imagination. 
But if the stream of literature, much of it, 
like the volume under review, of a popular 
character, that is being constantly issued 
may be taken as a guide, it may be fairly 
asserted that the Peninsular War remains for 
most people the most attractive episode in 
the military history of England. This is 
largely due to the fact that Sir William 
Napier, the one great military historian 
whom England has produced, has told the 
story of the Peninsular campaigns with 
accuracy, eloquence, and thorough know- 
ledge of the subject. The widespread popu- 
larity of Napier’s History among all classes 
is amazing: Routledge’s cheap edition is a 
household book in many cottage homes; 
English boys of all ages devour it with 
avidity; and no greater mistake was ever 
committed by the Civil Service Commission 
than removing it from the necessary sub- 
jects for the examination for admission into 
Sandhurst. Yet Napier’s book has one 
great defect. He has written the history of 
the Peninsular War in such a strain that no 
one will ever dare to write that history 
again, except in the form of notes on 
Napier; but he has not written the history 
of the English army in the Peninsula. It 
may seem a trifling matter; but it is worth 
noticing as a proof of this statement, that 
there has never yet heen published, even in 
the form of a gloss upon Napier, a complete 
table of the English divisions and brigades 
in the Peninsula from 1808 to 1814, with the 
changes in the regiments composing them 
and the succession of the generals in 
command. 

‘The most famous of these bodies is the 
Light Division. Excellent histories of the 
three English regiments, which, with the 
Portuguese cacadores, composed it, have been 
written by former officers—namely, that of 
the 43rd Regiment by Sir Richard Levinge, 
of the 52nd Regiment by Captain Moorsom, 
and of the 95th (now the Rifle Brigade) 
by Sir William Cope. In addition to these 
regimental histories, many officers and more 
than one soldier who served in the Light 
Division, published reminiscences ; so that 








when the history of the English army engaged 
in the Peninsular campaigns comes to be 
written, it will probably be found that there 
is better material for an accurate history of 
the Light Division than of any other. Tradi- 
tions of the former connexion of the three 
regiments remain to their successors to the 
present day. The officers of the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry (of which the old 43rd and 
the old 52nd form the linked battalions) 
and of the Rifle Brigade are honorary 
members of each other’s messes, and the 
prestige of their Peninsular fame has done 
much to rank them among the “ crack” 
regiments of the English army. Their glories 
have been perpetuated by Sir William 
Napier, himself an officer of the 43rd; and 
the famous march to the battle-field of 
Talavera has been celebrated by himin words 
almost as glowing as those describing the 
“‘unconquerable British infantry” of the 
Fourth Division at Albuera. The fame 
of the Light Division is inseparably con- 
nected with the names of two men: Sir 
John Moore, who organised and disciplined 
its future regiments in the camp at Shorn- 
cliffe, and Robert Craufurd, who com- 
manded it during the early campaigns of 
the Peninsular war and fell at its head at 
the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo in 
January, 1812. 

The Rev. Alexander Craufurd, grandson 
of Major-General Robert Craufurd, has 
not attempted to write the history of the 
Light Division. He merely describes its 
exploits in the Peninsula while it was 
under the immediate command of his grand- 
father. He therefore does not narrate 
at length the striking incidents which 
illustrated its valour during the pursuit 
after Masséna in 1811, when the Division 
was under the command of Sir William 
Erskine during the absence on leave of 
General Craufurd ; and he does not analyse 
its services during the campaigns of 1812, 
1813, and 1814, when it was under the 
command of General Alten. He throws no 
new light on the military history of the 
period, and his book is of an essentially 
popular character, being largely made up 
of anecdotes and miscellaneous quotations 
from the well-known volumes of Kincaid, 
Surtees, Costello, and Rifleman Harris, of 
the 95th, and Captain Cooke, of the 43rd. 
The only debateable point in military 
history on which Mr. Craufurd is obliged 
to touch is the action on the Coa. The 
question as to the generalship shown by 
Craufurd in engaging the enemy in front 
of the river has been often discussed; and 
to the remarks on this subject every student 
of tactics or strategy will at once turn. 
The question is impartially treated, and the 
view taken by General Craufurd’s grandson 
is sufficiently interesting to all readers of 
Napier to be quoted in full. 

‘Sir William Napier was much mistaken,” he 
says, ‘‘in saying that Craufurd resolved to fight 
under these circumstances. I will give Crau- 
furd’s own letter, written to the 7'imes, on this 
subject further on; and concerning his own 
intentions it must be admitted that he was a 
better judge than Napier. Sir George — 
represents things much more accurately when 
he says, ‘Craufurd, however, let his vanity 
get the better of his judgment, and delayed so 
long that at last the enemy made a sudden 


attack.’ That is the real truth about the 
business. And this was Lord Wellington’s 
view” (p. 126). 

But though this book is not a history of 
the Light Division (to do Mr. Craufurd 
justice, he does not pretend that it is), 
neither is it a biography of Major-General 
Robert Craufurd. This is far more regret- 
table. Craufurd was not only a man of 
singularly marked personality, but one of 
the finest commanders of light troops known 
in the history of modern war. His Standing 
Orders of the Light Division, which have 
been more than once reprinted, were long 
used as a text-book; and his operations 
between the Coa and the Agueda during 
the four months that Wellington faced 
Masséna in 1810, are still studied as a 
masterpiece of strategy. Nevertheless, the 
Rev. A. H. Craufurd, possibly for lack of 
materials, has not written a biography of 
his grandfather. He passes over Robert 
Craufurd’s services in the war with Tippu 
Sultan in 1790-92, his missions at the 
Austrian head-quarters in 1794, 1797, and 
1799, his deputy-quartermaster-generalship 
in Ireland in 1798 (the year of the Irish 
rebellion), and his service on the staff of 
the Duke of York in Holland in 1799, ina 
single page. Perhaps Robert Craufurd 
did not write many letters or leave any 
diary or memoirs; but a few scraps of in- 
formation on these years would have been 
far more valuable than many of the old 
anecdotes now reprinted. <A few pages are 
given to the operations at Buenos Ayres in 
1807, but they contain nothing new. The 
usual abuse is heaped on the head of General 
Whitelocke, who is called ‘‘a timid and vacil- 
lating fool ;” but Mr. Craufurd has “ failed 
to find any solid evidence” that he was a 
traitor. This absurdly strong language is 
not justified. Whitelocke certainly failed 
in the attack on Buenos Ayres, but he had 
shown himself an excellent regimental 
officer in his younger days. He was nota 
great general; but failure in a military 
operation, however irritating to contem- 
porary statesmen and subordinate officers, 
does not demand such severe censure, more 
than eighty years after the event, without 
a careful examination of the whole career 
of the officer incriminated. 

The greater part of the volume is occupied 
with an account of General Craufurd and the 
Light Division in the Peninsula, consisting 
in the main of a pot-pourrt of quotations 
and anecdotes from a large number of well- 
known books amusingly strung together. 
This will be naturally disappointing to warm 
admirers of General Craufurd’s character 
and military talents, who are well ac- 
quainted with every one of the books cited, 
and who would fain know more about 
the General’s own life and thoughts. But 
Mr. Craufurd does not profess to be writing 
for students of military history or military 
biography, but rather for the general public. 
And it may be added that the general 
public will probably enjoy his stories and 
anecdotes and find them new, for Quarter- 
master Surtees, Rifleman Harris, and 
Edward Costello are not so well known to 
the present generation as they were to the 
last. The most interesting personal detail 





is given in a foot-note. 
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“*T have heard,” says Mr. Craufurd, ‘‘ through 
several old soidiers of this war—one havin 
been in a different Division—that Craufurd’s 
voice was singularly clear, and that it could 
be heard distinctly, even amidst the din of 
battle ” (p. 193). 


In conclusion, may I make use of the fact 
that this notice appears over my signature 
to thank Mr. Craufurd for the cordial ac- 
knowledgment he more than once makes of 
my articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography on General Robert Craufurd, 
General Sir Charles Craufurd, and Sir 
Thomas Beckwith? The only statement of 
mine which he traverses is that ‘“‘ Craufurd 
cared little for Wellington’s censure.” Mr. 
Craufurd says, ‘‘On the contrary, he 
[General Craufurd | cared a great deal for it ; 
and his correspondence affords ample evi- 
dence of this.” I only wish that this corre- 
spondence had been at my disposal, so that 
I might have avoided the error. I thank 
Mr. Craufurd for the correction, and express 
my regret that I falsely imputed a disregard 
for the censures of his chief to the most 
brilliant of all the generals who served 
under the Duke of Wellington during the 
Peninsular War. 

H. Morse Srernens. 








Le Misanthrope. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by H. W. Gegg Markheim. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Ir is seldom that we meet with a work so 
excellent in its way as this edition of what 
many critics regard as the highest and most 
attractive of Molitre’s comedies. But for 
one or two rather curious omissions, indeed, 
it might be pronounced wholly satisfactory. 
Mr. Markheim brings valuable qualities to 
the task he has undertaken—sympathy, 
enetration, scholarship, and a wide know- 
Seles of the period so finely illustrated in 
the piece. He gives us over forty closely 
printed pages of pertinent notes, and the 
meaning of passages which some readers 
might be puzzled to apprehend is elucidated 
with the necessary care. The text is that 
of the original edition of 1667, but with the 
spelling modernised. Moli¢re’s punctuation 
is adhered to throughout; for the reason 
that with him, as with other dramatists, it 
is personal, characteristic, and suggestive of 
the tone and accent to be adopted by the 
actor. Prefixed to the play is Devisé’s 
account of its first representation — the 
earliest example in France of theatrical 
journalism; and letters from the most 
finished representative of Alceste in recent 
years, M. Delaunay, are quoted from to 
throw additional light on the character at 
several points. Altogether, the work is one 
of no little interest and importance. 

On the element of autobiography in the 
lay Mr. Markheim rightly dwells at some 
— It can hardly be doubted that in 

dealing with the essence of the plot, the 
long unavailing struggle of Alceste against 
his passion for a woman whom he knows 
to be unworthy of him, Molitre gave voice 
to what he felt for his faithless, callous, but 
always bewitching wife. As Mr. Markheim 
puts it, “Le Misanthrope” is the true love 





story of a man of genius told by himself in 


&| spite of himself. M. Coquelin and others 


have asked why Moliére, of all men the 
least likely to wear his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at, should have told 
that story to the public. To this Mr. 
Markheim replies :— 

‘He was a man and could not help it. Every 
human being tells his story day by day without 
knowing it, imperceptibly and by degrees, to 
somebody ; life stops when there is no one to 
tell it to. There is a phrase—a familiar one— 
that conveys to every creature a sense of the 
miseries of prison, exile, and solitude. Moliére, 
amidst all his companions and friends, had no 
one to speak to. No mother when a boy—he 
lost his at ten years old; no wife till he was 
past the prudent age of marriage; no children 
until he was nearly old enough to be their 
grandfather. That story which we all of us tell 
piecemeal, by scraps, and quite unconsciously, 
to those that live with us and love us, and 
which Molitre did not tell to mother, wife, or 
children, he told to the beings of his own fancy — 
to Céliméne, Eliante, and Philinte. Little girls 
repeat many things to their dolls. Molitre was 
a child by the naiveté of his genius, and he too 
had his dolls—the ‘personages in the air,’ 
the ‘phantoms’ whom he says in the ‘Im- 
promptu de Versailles’ he ‘dresses up for the 
amusement of the public.’ Does he tell them 
his secrets? No; but he breathes into them 
some of his soul and of his fire.” 


Following up the subject, Mr. Markheim 
enlarges upon the close resemblance between 
certain passages in the play and the con- 
versation which Moli¢re is said to have had 
with Chapelle at Auteuil. This resem- 
blance, however, is not so conclusive as has 
been supposed. La Fumeuse Comédienne, 
from which the story is taken, did not 
appear until twenty-two years after the 
** Misanthrope”; and it is suspected that 
the author, an utterly unscrupulous libeller, 
deliberately concocted the conversation out 
of the more impassioned utterances of 
Alceste. On the other hand, the internal 
evidence of its truth is by no means weak. 
Moland holds that the personal sufferings 
of the poet are here expressed with a ring 
which, after so long an interval, no new 
narrative could have possessed. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Markheim is on surer ground 
when he comes to the testimony of 
Lagrange’s Registre. According to this, 
Moli¢re often brought matters of his own 
household on to the stage, as his friends 
repeatedly noticed. And that he drew 
upon bitter personal experience in the 
‘**Misanthrope” is obvious to all. Like 
Alceste, he was the slave of a heartless and 
incurable coquette, and the anguish she 
inflicted upon him found clear and vivid 
reflection in this creature of his imagination. 
Sir Walter Scott fell into a surprising 
blunder when he described Moliére’s lovers 
as “‘never ardent or tender.” Few plays 
are marked by a deeper or more exquisite 
sensibility than the ‘‘ Misanthrope.” In the 
words of Goethe, whose reverence for its 
author is a sufficient set-off against the pig- 
headed depreciation of him by Schlegel, it 
is one of those comedies that border on 
tragedy. 

Mr. Markheim’s mistakes and _short- 
comings are so few that a single morning’s 
work would suffice to make them good. He 
incidentally speaks of Tartuffe as the only 
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villain placed by Moliére on the stage. 
Some of us may be inclined to think that 
Don Juan, the most systematic and remorse- 
less of profligates, is not without claims to 
figure in the same category. Nor is it quite 
true that ‘“‘the public representation of 
‘Tartuffe’ was forbidden until 1669.” In 
the summer of 1667, by verbal permission 
from Louis XIV., who was then at the 
siege of Lille, the comedy appeared at the 
Palais Royal, and would doubtless have 
attracted a long succession of audiences if 
the Parliament of Paris, induced by some 
victims of its satire to believe that the king 
had been deceived as to its real tendency, 
had not set their veto upon it until his 
return. Far more important than such 
slips as these are the omissions that have 
to be laid to Mr. Markheim’s charge. For 
one thing, he does not point out that by 
reason of its beauty of workmanship the 
‘‘ Misanthrope” holds a distinct place among 
Moliére’s plays, admirable as they so often 
are in this respect. ‘If I tried to make 
my lines as good as yours,” the dramatist 
said to Boileau, ‘‘I should have to spend 
more hours over them than I can spare.” 
In writing the ‘‘ Misanthrope,” however, he 
took extreme pains with the diction and 
versification, devoting at least nine months 
to his task. Boileau went into a transport 
of joy over the result. ‘‘ ‘ Le Misanthrope,’” 
he said, ‘‘ will always be deemed your 
masterpiece.” ‘‘ Vous verrez bien autre 
chose,” replied Moliére, to whom manner 
was of less importance than matter. Pro- 
bably he was thinking of his beloved 
‘“‘Tartuffe,” then in an unfinished state. 
The power shown in that ruthless exposure 
of hypocrisy puts it above the ‘“‘ Misan- 
thrope,” but as a monument of style the 
latter justifies the eulogium of the critic. 
Again, Mr. Markheim has nothing to say of 
the fate of the piece at the outset, although 
the point is one on which a warm 
controversy has been waged. ‘‘ Le Mis- 
anthrope,’” said some one to Racine 
on the day after the first representation, 
“has failed. You can take my word for it, 
as I was present.” In fact, the plot seems 
to have been thought a trifle too weak ; and 
the audience was put into some ill-humour 
by the fact that Oronte’s sonnet, which they 
had heedlessly applauded, was shown by 
Alceste to be made up ‘de ces colifichets 
dont le bon sens murmure.” But in a few 
days the tide turned ; court and town again 
united in singing the author’s praises, and 
the play had what in those days was 
regarded as a satisfactory run. Conse- 
quently, an idea which has consoled scores 
of unsuccessful dramatists in the hour of 
their affliction, that the ‘‘ Misanthrope ” did 
not at first win the suffrages of the Paris- 
ians, is open to very considerable qualifica- 
tion. Strangely enough, Mr. Markheim, 
while ready to insist upon the personal 
aspect of the poem, loses sight of a circum- 
stance to which that aspect lends peculiar 
significance. Moliére and his wife, leading 
separate lives in the world, met on the stage 
as Alceste and Céliméne—in other words, 
had to deal in the performance with a posi- 
tion somewhat analogous to their own. 
Little as the audience may have suspected 
it, more than one scene between them was a 
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painful reality for the husband, as when he 
came to the words :— 
** Je fais tout mon possible 

A rompre de ce coeur l’attachement terrible ; 
Mais mes plus grands efforts n’ont rien fait 

jusqu’ ici, 
Et c’est pour mes péchés que je vous aime ainsi.” 
How one of the most soft-hearted and 
sensitive of men could have prepared such 
an ordeal for himself is a thing which 
almost passes comprehension. Mr. Mark- 
heim would also have done well to say that 
in all probability the character of Eliante 
was a reflection of her stage representative, 
Mile. Debrie, so long the wife in all but 
name of the poet. Her affections are centred 
in Alceste, and Philinte asks him why he 
does not espouse her. 


‘* Son caour, qui vous estime, est solide et sincére.”’ 


But the unhappy Alceste cannot escape 
from the wiles of the other enchantress :— 


‘‘ Tl est vrai; ma raison me le dit chaque jour ; 
Mais la raison n’est pas ce qui régle l’amour.”’ 


Here we find a difference between fiction 
and truth; the voice of “reason” did not 
appeal to Moliére in vain, and Mlle. Debrie 
resumed her former place in his household. 
One more oversight on the part of Mr. 
Markheim may be mentioned. Nowhere 
does he state that ‘‘The Misanthrope” 
contained the germ of the Racinian school 
of tragedy. Corneille had for thirty years 
represented love as a spur to moral heroism, 
as a means of elevating the personage it 
possessed. In Alceste it became the “ infir- 
mity of a great heart,”’ a source of weakness 
instead of strength to its victim. Racine, 
hitherto a disciple of Corneille, lost no time 
in acting upon this innovation, to which the 
full development of his gifts was very 
largely due. 

In the ‘ Misanthrope,” as most of us 
know, Moliére brought his wide perception 
of universal truth to bear upon what did 
not purport to be more than a satirical 
picture of the good society of his own time. 
“Tl n’a point voulu,” says Devisé in the 
Lettre hereinbefore mentioned, ‘faire une 
comédie pleine d’incidents, mais une picce 
seulement ot il pit parler contre les moours 
du siécle.” Mr. Markheim treats this as an 
echo of some conversation between the poet 
and the journalist on the subject. Probably 
it was; but to assert that it ‘‘ must” have 
been so is going a little too far, especially 
as the author of Nouvelles Nouvelles was 
quite capable of assuming a knowledge 
where he had it not. After all, the matter 
is merely one of plausible conjecture. It 
may relieve some of our readers’ minds when 
we state that Mr. Markheim has no pet 
theories to ventilate, no idle speculations to 
indulge in, with respect to presumed 
“originals ” of the principal characters. He 
iscontent to recognise certain traits of the Duc 
de Montausier in Alceste, of the Comte de 
Lauzun in Acaste, and of the Comte de 
Guiche—the supposed seducer of Moliére’s 
wife—in Clitandre. He does not seek to 
identify Philinte with Saint-Gilles, Oronte 
with Saint-Aignan, or the tantalising 
Céliméne with the Duchesse de Longueville. 
That the Duc de Montausier was regarded 
at court as the model of Alceste in his 
misanthropy there can be no doubt. If we 





may repose implicit faith in Saint-Simon, 
who wrote from hearsay nearly half a cen- 
tury later, this surly but high-minded noble, 
indignant at the liberty taken with his 
special idiosyncracy, talked of chastising 
the audacious author, but on seeing the 
play was overjoyed to find that he could be 
thought to resemble “so perfect a man.” 
I suspect that this story of the threat was a 
mere invention for the sake of contrast; the 
Duc de la Feuillade had been sternly 
rebuked by the king for offering an insult 
to Moliére, and it is scarcely likely that 
even the Duc de Montausier would have 
run the risk of similar humiliation. In 
regard to the much-discussed noun in 
Alceste’s judgment upon Oronte’s verse— 


** Franchement, il est bon 4 mettre au cabinet ’’— 


Mr. Markheim suggests that if it had had 
an equivocal meaning in Moli¢re’s time he 
would not have put it in the mouth of a 
personage like Alceste, so distant and 
dignified in his bearing towards the 
poetaster—an argument that should be 
convincing to all save those who are 
troubled with what one of the ladies in the 
** Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes” calls a 
sharp nose for secluded dirt. Besides, con- 
temporary literature shows clearly that the 
phrase was used in the sense of ‘‘ shelve” 
or “ put in the fire.” 

Macaulay and Scott, it may be remem- 
bered, think Alceste ‘‘rude.” Mr. Markheim 
defends him against the charge, holding 
that the grace with which the character is 
tempered has been more or less under- 
rated. M. Delaunay writes to him on this 
subject : 


“«* La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité 
Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobricté,’ 


** Voila la pense de Molitre exprim¢e par l’hon- 
néte homme Philinte. Alceste a le grand tort de 
n’étre pas sage ‘avec sobricté.’ La contradiction 
Virrite, et lui fait dire des paroles qu’il ne 
pourra réaliser que poussé 4 bout. . . . Alceste 
est de bonne foi, mais Moliire va lui prouver 
dans la scene suivante qu'il n’est pas si facile 
qu il le croit de dire la vérité aux gens. Oronte 
veut lui lire son sonnet. Alcestes’en défend, 
mais il cede. . . . Philinte, en homme du 
monde, se débarrasse d’Oronte avec quelques 
louanges. Mais que va dire Alceste? Im- 
médiatement d’aprés sa maxime, il va répondre : 
‘ Monsieur, votre sonnet est pitoyable, voila mon 
sentiment.’ Moliére est bien trop génial, et 
connait trop bien le coeur humain, pour cela, 
Et voili mon pauvre Alceste, tournant, virant, 
prenant des biais—et cela devant Philinte, qui 
sourit sous cape. ‘Monsieur, cette matiére 
est toujours délicate’ (dix vers). ‘Je ne 
dis pas cela’ (quatre vers). ‘Je ne dis pas cela’ 
(trois vers). Puis, au troisi¢me, ‘Je ne dis pas 
cela, voila mon Alceste lancé, le sang lui monte 
a la téte, et la vérité se fait jour .. .’ 
Mais voila dix-sept vers de préparation . . . 
Alceste, malgré lui, n’est pas aussi brutal qu’il 
veut bien le dire.” 


It will be thought that the last sentence is 
scarcely in favour of Mr. Markheim’s view. 
But the rudeness of Alceste has certainly 
been exaggerated; the “‘dix-sept vers de 
préparation” go with other circumstances 
to show that his morbid hatred of social 
hypocrisies is not unaccompanied by the 
delicacy of feeling to be expected from his 
birth and training. Mr. Markheim’s sym- 





pathetic and luminous little volume will 
probably do much to dispel the misappre- 
ension of which he complains. 
FREDERICK HawkIns. 








With Axe and Rope in the New Zealand Alps. 
By G. E. Mannering. (Longmans.) 


Tus short book, of less than 150 pages, is 
admirable in its way. It records the 
climbing adventures of a New Zealand 
gentleman, self-taught in the mountain 
craft. The autlor and his friends have 
now founded an Alpine Club of their own. 
Some day they will look back upon this 
book as bearing to their club a relation 
similar to that borne by Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers to the parent association in this 
country. 

Mr. Mannering describes his experiences 
with soaleomantiier brevity and clearness. 
Only now and again in a well-chosen epithet 
or a brief sentence do we discover the deep 
feeling for mountain beauty, the heart- 
fellowship with mountains, that animates 
both him and his friends. He attempts no 
fine writing, but goes straight to the point 
of his simple narratives, which thus possess 
an interest often unattained by more 
ambitious efforts. 

The Alps of New Zealand are not specially 
lofty among the mountains of the world. 
Aorangi, the highest of them, commonly 
but less euphoniously called Mt. Cook, is 
only 12,349 ft. high. Nevertheless, these 
ranges, owing to their relatively high 
latitude and the considerable amount of the 
local snowfall, are the parents of glaciers 
larger than any to-be found in the Alps of 
Europe. The mountain scenery of New 
Zealand is admitted by all who have studied 
it to possess a grandeur and beauty of its 
own, and of a very high order. The aim of 
Mr. Mannering and his friends is to carry 
on the work initiated by the Rev. W. 5S. 
Green, and to attract the holiday seekers of 
Australia and New Zealand to a playground 
that Nature has kindly formed on purpose 
for them. 

The exploration of the district has been 
simplified by the erection of a hotel near the 
foot of two of the principal glaciers. More- 
over, the Government of the colony has not 
been idle, but has caused an admirable map 
of the central portion of the mountain range 
to be constructed ; and a copy of this map 
accompanies Mr. Mannering’s book. The 
volume is also illustrated by several useful 
reproductions of photographs, made by an 
enterprising local firm of photographers. 
Unfortunately, the process work has been 
very badly carried out. 

The ambition of every climber in New 
Zealand must, of course, be to climb 
Aorangi. Mr. Mannering’s party was the 
third to place foot on the highest ridge, but 
four years of failure preceded their success. 
It seems clear that the right route to the 
peak has not yet been discovered. The 
way followed up to the present time is very 
dangerous in many places. Owing to the 
difficulty of getting porters, and to the great 
distances which have to be traversed on the 
glaciers, the sum-total of what has been 
accomplished in the New Zealand Alps is 
relatively small, "When the climbers of that 
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country have learned to reduce the weight 
of their equipment, and to use climbing- 
irons (which they have not yet attempted), 
they will be able to accomplish a much more 
complete exploration of their beautiful 
mountains than any that has yet been 
undertaken. 
W. M. Conway. 








History of the Jews. By Prof. H. Graetz. 
Edited and in part translated by Bella 
Liwy. Vols. I. and II. (David Nutt.)* 


Tux English translation of Prof. Graetz’s 
well-known work is to be completed in five 
volumes, carrying down the history of the 
Jews to 1870, while the German original, 
which only goes as far as the events of 
1848, fills eleven volumes. This condensa- 
tion has been obtained by omitting the 
foot-notes, on the plea that they are only 
interesting to historical students, who are 
usually acquainted with German, and there- 
fore can read them in the original. The 
sacrifice was, perhaps, not very judicious. 
To begin with, it seems rather sanguine to 
expect that any but historical students will 
read through five thick volumes all about a 
people whose annals for the last eighteen 
centuries have not been particularly inter- 
esting to anyone but themselves. However 
this may be, the average English historical 
student reads his own language at least 
twice as fast as he reads German, and, 
therefore, merely to save time, uses a trans- 
lation whenever he can trust it. And, 
although this particular translation is a 
marvel of cheapness, its purchasers can 
hardly be expected to lay out three guineas 
more on the German edition. 

The need of some additional authority 
often makes itself felt in reading the version 
of Jewish history now presented to us; and 
one almost suspects that Prof. Graetz has 
access to sources of information denied to 
ordinary students. Thus, we are told (vol. 
i., p. 200) that 


‘*Omri introduced the service of Baal and 
Astarte as the acknowledged mode of worship. 
He built a temple for Baal in his capital of 
Samaria, ordained priests, and commanded 
that sacrific-s should be universally made to 
the Phoenician idols. He desired that the 
worship of the bull, as observed in Bethel and 
Dan, should be abolished.” 


Our only source (1 Kings xvi. 25) merely 
says that Omri did worse than his prede- 
cessors, without specifying in what his 
greater wickedness consisted. For the rest, 
we learn, in direct contradiction to Prof. 
Graetz, that he continued the religious 
practices of Jeroboam. A little further on 
(p. 209) it is stated that “the hundred 
prophets who had been hidden and kept in 
the caves of Carmel by Obadiah were 
om at the sacrifice offered by 

ijah.” What then becomes of the sub- 
lime apostrophe, “I, even I only, am 
left a prophet of Iahve; but Baal’s 
—- are four hundred and fifty?” 
n our historian’s narrative it is Jehoram 
(who was ill in bed), and not the watchman 


om is proper r say this review was both 
written, and passed for press by the writer, before 
Prof. Graetz’s death,—Ep. Acapemy.] . 








that recognises Jehu at a distance by his 
furious driving. That Jehu ordered the 
officers who put to death all the princes of 
the house of Ahab to be “ executed as 
murderers” (p. 218) may be true, but is 
certainly not stated in the Scriptural narra- 
tive. Those who wish to know more about 
the declining period of the Northern King- 
dom than is related in the scanty extant 
records will find their curiosity partially 
gratified in the following passage : 


‘« Almost a century had passed since the prophet 
Elijah, with flowing hair, had declaimed against 
the sins of Ahab and Jezebel ; but the prophetic 
societies which he had founded still existed, 
and acted according to his spirit and with 
energy similar to his own. The young, who 
are generally more ready to receive ideal im- 
pressions, felt a disgust at the increasing moral 
ruin which came on them, and assembled 
round the prophetic centres in Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Jericho. e generation which Elisha had 
reared and taught discarded these external 
symbols [what symbols?], but pursued the 
same Nazarite frugal mode of life, and wore 
long flowing hair; but they did not stop at 
such outward signs, but raised their voices 
against the religious errors, against luxury and 
immorality. Sons became the moral judges of 
their fathers’ customs. Youths gave up drink- 
ing wine, whilst the men revelled in the 
drinking places. The youthful troop of pro- 
phets took the place of the warning voice of 
conscience. In the presence of king and nobles, 
they preached in the public assemblies against 
the worship of Baal, against immorality and 
the heartlessness of the great. Did their num- 
bers shield them from persecution, or were 
there among the ranks of the prophets the 
sons of great people; against whom it was 
impossible to proceed with severity? Or was 
King Jeroboam more patient than the accursed 
Jezebel, who had slaughtered the prophet’s 
disciples by hundreds, or did their words fall 
heedlessly [sic] on his ears? In any case it is 
noteworthy that the zealous youths remained 
unharmed. The revellers only compelled them 
to drink wine and forbade them to preach ; 
they derided the moral reformers who exposed 
their wrong-doings, but they did not persecute 
them ” (pp. 241, 2). 


Or, we may ask in our turn, has Prof. 
Graetz access to those ‘‘ chronicles of the 
kings of Israel,” so often and so tantalis- 
ingly referred to by the Hebrew historian ? 
Or has he evolved the whole of these Salva- 
tionist proceedings from his own moral 
consciousness at the suggestion of thesé two 
verses in Amos: 


‘*And I raised up of your sons for prophets, 
and of your young men for Nazarites.... 
But ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink; and 
commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy 
not” (ii., 11, 12). 

This is, indeed, ‘enlarging the telegram.” 
But it is worse that Prof. Graetz should 
take similar liberties with the Christian 
Scriptures, with the inevitable, though prob- 
ably not calculated consequence of heighten- 
ing the prejudices of his Jewish readers 
against the Christian Apostles. ‘‘ Peter was 
called by his Master ‘him| sic] of little faith’” 
(ii., p. 170). The termis only once applied 
to Peter in the Gospel history, and then it 
occurs in a narrative that Prof. Graetz would 
probably reject as fictitious. The following 
passage is quoted from Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and interpreted as a 
reference to his conversion :—“ If it were in 





the flesh I know not, if it were supernatural 
I know not, God knows; but I was carried 
up beyond the third heaven ;” on which 
Prof. Graetz observes, ‘‘ This is not very 
lucid evidence as to a fact which was actually 
supposed to have happened” (ii., p. 226), 
Has it been adduced as evidence of the 
alleged fact? Does not the date given by 
the Apostle (fourteen years ago) preclude 
such an assumption? The Professor has 
evidently not made a very deep study of the 
New Testament, but he is an authority on 
Ecclesiasticus. Great, then, is our surprise 
to find him dating the Greek translation of 
that book after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(ii., p. 362), although the translator himself 
informs us that he lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. A general reader of 
the most moderate curiosity must long for a 
few lines of annotation in the face of such 
a paradox as this. 

In the foregoing observations it has been 
assumed that the translation is correct. On 
the title-page the work is described as having 
been ‘‘ revised” by the author ; but whether 
such revision was limited to the original, or 
was extended to the English version, is not 
clear. At any rate, some palpable blunders 
have been allowed to stand. In reference 
to the war between David and Ishbosheth 
we read that ‘‘many Israelites no doubt 
privately wished that the . . . war might 
cease with the subjection [sc] of the king 
of Judah” (i., p. 113). For ‘‘ subjection” 
we should evidently read ‘‘ victory.” ‘In 
the ruins of a temple at Thebes. . . the 
figures may be seen of decayed bodies, 
which may be recognised as prisoners ”’ (i., 

. 189). One might suppose from this that 
Shishak had dragged a number of corpses 
in triumph. But the German phrase must 
mean defaced representations, not bodies in 
a state of decomposition. That very scan- 
dalous old lady, Asa’s mother, is described as 
having erected a “disgusting picture for 
worship in the valley of Kedron” (i., p. 
195), whereas it was an image or statue. 
Jehoash “ contents himself [!] with destroy- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem, together with the 
town, the palace, and the temple” (i., p. 231). 
What the Israelite king really did, and what 
no doubt Prof. Graetz has stated, was to 
break down part of the city wall, and to 
plunder the temple and the royal palace of 
Jerusalem. ‘Josiah had expected . . . by 
means of the intervention of Egypt to put 
a stop to the incursions of other powers” 
(i., p. 207). Here, again, there seems to be 
a strange misunderstanding, as Josiah’s 
object was not to invite the interference of 
Necho, but to keep him out of Palestine. 
The gate of Nicanor is described as “ cast 
in Corinthian iron ” (ii., p. 111), a metal un- 
known to archaeology. The material used 
was, of course, Corinthian brass. ‘The 
first procurator whom Augustus sent to 
Judaea was the captain of the horse, 
Coponius ” (ii., p. 129). Coponius belonged 
to the equestrian order, at that time a purely 
civie dignity, and was no more a “captain 
of the horse” than Sir Gorgius Midas is a 
knight errant. Prof. Graetz himself may 


be guilty of making Caligula ‘‘ gather shells 
in Britain ” (ii., p. 184); but it must be the 
translator who has exalted that emperor’s 
assassin to the rank of praetor (ii., p. 191). 
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Chaerea was, in fact, a tribune of the prae- 
torian guard, and is probably called “ Pri- 
torianer” in the original. It might have 
seemed impossible that any person educated 
enough to take part in translating a his- 
torical work could suppose there was such a 
thing as a king of Asia Minor in the reign 
of Claudius. Nevertheless it is as such that 
Cotys king of Lesser Armenia figures in 
these pages (ii., p. 197). Herod was, it 
seems, the ‘‘ancestor” of Josephus (ii., 

. 281), a circumstance which the well- 
| om modesty of that writer has induced 
him to conceal. Or does the translator use 
“ancestor” in the rather wide sense at- 
tributed to that word by our own Royal 
Family ? 

It seems, then, that the volumes now 
presented to the English public are freely 
sprinkled with statements either quite in- 
accurate or of a highly questionable 
character, the responsibility for which must 
be divided in an uncertain degree between 
the author and the translator. Nor is this 
all. Through the whole pre-Exilic period of 
Hebrew history Prof. Graetz is still at the 
standpoint of Ewald, or at some more 
antiquated stage of inquiry. For him the 
great series of modern critics, from Reuss 
to Stade, have written in vain. In dealin 
with the early history of Christianity, he is at 
the standpoint of Baur and of Baur’s imme- 
diate disciples. Thus, the antithesis between 
Judaic Christianity and Gentile, or as the 
translator rather uncouthly calls it, heathen 
Christianity, is strained to a degree that 
more recent researches have shown to be 
enormously exaggerated. Neither does the 
author seem to have profited by the light 
which the cuneiform inscriptions have 
thrown on the history of his people. He 
distinguishes Pul from Tiglath-Pileser, 
against the opinion of the majority of 
Assyriologists (i., p. 266); and he speaks of 
the Persians under Cyrus as having “‘ pro- 
bably destroyed” the idols of the Baby- 
lonians (p. 361); whereas Cyrus is proved 
to have offered up thanks to the gods of 
Babylon for helping him to the conquest of 
that city. 

Everything that Prof. Graetz has to say 
about the rise of Christianity and its rela- 
tion to contemporary Judaism will be read 
with deep interest, if for no other reason 
than that it well illustrates what is so little 
considered in this country, the standpoint 
of the learned Jew—that is to say, of the 
scholar who criticises the prevailing religion 
without ever having been consciously affected 
by its characteristic influences. It cannot 
be said that Prof. Graetz is impartial, but 
he tries to be just. Towards Jesus his tone 
is sympathetic and admiring. The great 
merit of the Galilaean teacher, according to 
him, consisted in carrying religious teaching 
down to the lowest and most neglected 
classes of Jewish society. The responsi- 
bility for his death is so far as possible 
shifted on to the Romans; but if Jesus 
really declared Himself to be the Son of 
God—a point on which Prof. Graetz has his 
doubts—then, we are told, the Synhedrion 
had no choice but to pronounce his formal 
condemnation, and to hand him over to the 
civil authorities for execution. That the 


death-sentence was wrung from Pilate by } 








the clamour of the Jerusalem mob is denied 
point-blank, but, according to the custom 
of this historian, without reason given 
(ii., p. 164). 

Very different measure is meted out to 
Paul, and the animus with which Prof. 
Graetz writes about him has already been 
incidentally illustrated. We may admit 
that the great Apostle was ‘‘ excitable and 
vehement,” but hardly that he “‘ could not 
endure any opposition to his opinions, and 
was one-sided and dictatorial in his treat- 
ment of those who differed from him in the 
slightest degree” (ii., p. 225). Paul was 
the most conciliatory of men on every point 
but one—the necessity of emancipation 
from the Mosaic Law; and none should 
know better than Prof. Graetz that on this 
one point the whole future of Christianity 
depended. 

Our author writes as an ardent Jewish 
patriot, with a bitter prejudice against the 
enemies of his people, among whom must 
be reckoned the Israelite kings of the Ten 
Tribes. The result is a certain strain on 
historical truth. To take one instance out 
of several, he tells us that Judas Mac- 
cabaeus was 
‘‘in the hour of battle like a lion in his rage, 
and at other times like a dove in gentleness 
and simplicity. . . . Heonly resorted to blood- 
shed when compelled by necessity to recover 
lost freedom or to raise a humbled people” 
(i., p. 477). 

This necessity seems to have presented itself 
rather often, and to have been understood 
with a large latitude ofinterpretation. The 
impression left by our only authentic source 
is that Judas was a ferocious guerilla chief, 
who when he could not storm a fort set fire 
to it and left all the inmates to perish in the 
flames ; and who when he stormed a town 
invariably put the whole male population 
to the sword, a process euphemistically 
described by Prof. Graetz as ‘ disarming 
its defenders” (p. 492). Of his dovelike 
gentleness the old annalist says not a word 
that I can find. But with all his reticences 
Prof. Graetz’s second volume supplies the 
materials for a sufficiently faithful estimate 
of Judaism in its later developments, and 
the result is not very attractive. In its 
external relations the Hasmonaean state 
was aggressively intolerant—witness the 
forcible conversion of Edom; while at home 
it was cruelly fanatical—witness the cruci- 
fixion of eighty poor women for witchcraft 
at Ascalon under the gentle Salome Alex- 
andra (ii., p. 54). So low was the standard 
of humanity, that Rabbi Judah is praised 
for saying, ‘‘ Consider accused persons as 
law-breakers whilst on trial, the moment 
that is over look upon them as innocent” 
(ib.). The son of Judah’s successor, Simon, 
condemned to death on the evidence of 
false witnesses, succeeded at the last moment 
in vindicating his innocence, but never- 
theless persuaded his father to carry out 
the sentence, in order that the testimony 
of other, quite possibly false, witnesses 
might not be discredited on future occa- 
sions. For this act of insane pedantry 
father and son are equally glorified by the 
historian (7).). One asks in amazement, 
has the Semitic mind then really no con- 
ception of truth? The noblest Jews seem 








unconscious of any obligation to keep faith 
to an enemy of their race. During the 
great revolt that terminated with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, a Roman garrison 
surrenders to Eleazar under a promise that 
their lives will be spared. No sooner have 
they laid down their arms than they are 
attacked and massacred all but their com- 
mander, who accepts what by unconscious 
irony is called the Judaean faith (ii., p. 262). 
On the very next page we find Eleazar and 
his cut-throats lauded for their noble and 
disinterested moderation in not persecutin 
their fellow-countrymen. During the revolt 
under Trajan the Egyptian Jews ‘“ proba- 
bly” celebrated their temporary success by 
making their Roman and Greek prisoners 
fight with wild beasts or in the arena. 
‘¢ This,” observes Prof. Graetz, ‘‘ was a sad 
reprisal for the horrible drama to which 
Vespasian and Titus had condemned the 
captive Jews” (ii., p. 399). It seems an 
unimportant consideration that the reprisals 
were exercised on innocent persons. 

Apart from sexual morality, the country- 
men of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius had 
little to learn from such a race either before 
or after its political destruction. ‘‘The law 
disapproved of manumission” (ii., p. 339). 
What a contrast to Roman jurisprudence in 
its attitude towards slavery! According to 
Rabbi Eleazar ben MHyrcanus, whose 
theories on female education, we are told, 
finally prevailed, ‘‘ to initiate one’s daughters 
in the Torah is as good as to initiate them 
in prostitution ” (ii., p. 478). What a con- 
trast to the lessons of Plato and the example 
of Plotinus ! 

No friend of humanity would wish at the 
present moment to say a single word in 
extenuation of the wrongs done through so 
many centuries to that gifted and unhappy 
race of which Prof. Graetz is so distin- 
guished an ornament, and whose heroism 
in the past he so impressively sets before 
us. What I protest against is the undue 
exaltation of that race, with the accompany- 
ing disparagement of the Hellenist civilisa- 
tion by which humanity was first truly 
taught, and through which alone it is at 
last beginning to be truly practised. 

AtrreD W. Benn. 








The March of Man and other Poems. By 
Alfred Hayes. (Macmillans.) 


Mr. Hayes writes blank verse with a good 
deal of skill. If there is any knack in the 

roduction of this measure, he certainly has 
the knack. His pauses are well varied, and 
the metrical construction of his lines is 
generally good. He can roll off with ease 
an elaborate eloquently involved passage, 
and he can throw off as readily a smart 
epigrammatic one. Of both kinds it would 
be easy to select many examples from his 
book. Skill of this sort has its worth, but 
it does not necessarily make a man a poet : 
and it is much to be doubted whether Zhe 
March of Man can be called a poem in any 
but a conventional sense. The very quali- 
ties in it which are a mark of cleverness 
almost imply the absence of that gift of 
poetic insight for which mere facility ought 
never to be mistaken. I fancy that a poet 
competent to handle such a subject would 
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have told us more in twelve pages than Mr. 
Hayes tells us in nearly twelve times twelve. 
Indeed, Mr. Hayes himself gives us the 
whole matter of his poem in a small frac- 
tion of its actual bulk. The rest mainly 
repeats in one form or another this essential 
portion. 

A “march” is a forward movement, a 
steady progress; but Mr. Hayes’s theme 
makes no progress at all: it leaves off 
where it begins, and begins where it leaves 
off. The same ideas occur perpetually 
throughout the poem. Man is always 
either suffering or triumphing. Either lust 
and greed and tyranny have the upper 
hand, and the poor and helpless are sacri- 
ficed to them ; or the poor rise in the might 
of their numbers and avenge themselves. 
The dawn of larger freedom and nobler life 
is coming into sight from the first pages of 
the poem to the last ; while the dark clouds 
which the dawn is to dispel are present from 
beginning to end. So palpable is the want 
of method, that one cannot understand why 
the poem was written in two cantos instead 
of any other number, or why the mere name 
of cantos was used at all. The division is a 
purely arbitrary ono, and there is nothing 
in either canto which is not, in substance, 
to be found in the other also. Here is one 
of several passages, all having the same 
purport, in Canto I., which could be matched 
by as many from Canto II. : 


‘* Tempt them not, 
Ye, whom their nakedness hath softly clothed, 
Ye, whom their slow starvation hath fed sleek ; 
Sleep on, and let the hungry millions tramp 
Unchallenged past your tents ; or, if ye wake, 
Out of their path, as o’er the Gallic bounds 
Your fathers fled ; and see ye stand not by 
With listless smile or academic sneer 
To mock their rude requital ; they have told 
Your lavish lusts and strictly reckoned up 
Your debt of folly ; let them not require 
Of you the silver hairs their sires ne’er saw, 
Of you the bread their little ones have lacked, 
Of you the blood their simple sons have shed, 
Of you the honour from their daughters torn ; 
Yield them thus late their own, the fields they 

till, 

The wealth their toil hath fashioned.” 


If this extravagant claim were satisfied, a 
much worse inequality than exists already 
would have to be redressed. It is not, 
however, to point to its bad political economy 
that I have quoted the passage. Compare 
with it the following extract from Canto I., 
occurring more than sixty pages further on 
in the poem : 

** The people’s lips 

Have touched the rim of wisdom’s cup, and soon 

Shall drink it deeply, till the sacred wine 

Bound in their veins and fill them with the 

strength 

Of giants; and the watchword ‘ All for All,’ 

Uttered by millions marshalled in one cause, 

Shall win redress for labour’s heaped-up wrongs, 

None daring to gainsay. But if the rich, 

Drowsy with comfort, stop their ears, that 

watchword 

Shall heighten to a battle-cry, and wake 

A contlict which shall grant no truce till toil 

From the fat purse of idle luxury 

Hath wrung the utmost farthing.” 


Except that in the first of these extracts 
the rich are bidden to “‘ sleep on,” as being 
apparently the best thing they can do, 
while in the second it is their growing 
“‘drowsy with comfort” which brings upon 
them a terrible fate, the burden of the two 





is essentially the same. One more example 
of this repetition should suffice : 
*“* The man of toil, 
Slow as a dray-horse, gentle, patient, strong, 
Will cease at last to bear the monstrous load 
Of others’ pride, and wage for others’ waste 
The sordid strife we suffer .. . 
. . . Will no more endure to see 
His sons grow wan with hunger, toil, and care, 
His daughters seize the harlot’s poisoned cup. . .” 
It is hardly conceivable that Mr. Hayes 
would have gone on repeating himself in 
this fashion if he had had any distinct plan 
in his mind when he began the writing of 
his poem. Nor is it conceivable that if he 
had possessed less facility in the mere con- 
struction of verse jhe would have given us 
so many glib nothings as the poem contains. 
The other poems in the volume are far 
less ambitious, and are for that reason of 
far higher quality. That Mr. Hayes can 
strike a true note when he obeys a genuine 
inspiration let the following little poem— 
addressed ‘“‘ To One in Sorrow ’’—bear wit- 
ness : 
‘* Patience! Time’s gently-pressing palm 
Is on thy wound. ‘Thou canst not feel 
The virtue of the looks that calm, 
The quiet of the hands that heal ; 
Yet some glad morning thou shalt rise 
To taste again Joy’s sweet surprise. 
** So from the day that saw it fade 
The plant takes heart. Thou canst not mark 
The hueless bud, the wrinkled blade, 
Forcing their prison cold and dark ; 
Yet in some fostering sunny hour 
Doth spring to life a new-born flower.”’ 


GrorcEe CoTrERELL. 








NEW NOVELS. 


TTaxel Fane. By Blanche Roosevelt. 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Red Sister. By C. L. Pirkis. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Beatrice and Benedick. By Hawley Smart. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

Clement Barnoid’s Invention. By Lionel 
Hawke. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


The Bantams of Sheffield. By Guy Balguy. 
(The Leadenhall Press.) 


The House of Martha. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Lilian and Lili. By the Author of “The 
Atelier du Lys.” (A. D. Innes.) 

Sir Ralph's Secret. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
(F. Warne.) 


Miss Biancue Roosevert’s Hazel Fane is a 
rotest against the administration of English 
aw in capitalcases. She is especially angry 
with those judges who take the position of 
counsel or jury, and reminds them that 
their business is to administer the law pure 
and simple. She remarks that “familiarity 
is the dry rot of the nineteenth century,” 
and it seems even to have affected the 
judicial bench. ‘‘ People go to criminal 
trials as they go to kettledrums.” Passing 
to her serious gravamen, she observes :— 


‘* For the non-delivery of a bale of goods a 
man has an appeal to the House of Lords; 
for the vexed question whether a threepenny- 
halfpenny railway ticket was stamped on the 
24th or 25th day of the month there is an 


appeal to the House of Lords; but for the 


In 





mighty question of life or death there is no 
appeal,” 

But with regard to this, let us take the 
painful case of Jacob Brent, which forms 
the groundwork of Miss Roosevelt’s novel, 
Brent was convicted of the murder of his 
brother on the very clearest circumstantial 
evidence ever produced in a court of justice ; 
yet he was innocent notwithstanding, as 
was subsequently made manifest. But how 
would an appeal have benefited him? Not 
in the least. If there had been a hundred 
appeals to the House of Lords, their lord- 
ships could not, on the evidence, have 
reversed the verdict of the jury. There 
was no question of law involved; and 
trial by jury, with all its defects, is better 
than trial by judges; for while the latter 
might quibble a man’s life away, the un- 
biassed verdict of twelve disinterested men 
on the common sense and the facts of a 
case would be much more likely to do 
substantial justice to the accused. No, the 
real point of Miss Roosevelt’s story lies else- 
where—if it means anything, it is a power- 
ful argument against capital punishment. 
Brent’s case lends point to John Bright's 
contention that one of the great arguments 
for the abolition of capital punishment is 
the inevitable conviction sometimes of the 
wrong man. Apart from her main intention, 
Miss Roosevelt makes several errors in her 
story of to-day. We can quite believe that 
some of her characters had a wonderful 
picnic dinner at the famous inn at Ipswich 
where Dickens wrote Pickwick, and that 
Mrs. Bernard Beere thrilled them after- 
wards with her marvellous assumption of 
Sardou’s Fédora; but we cannot quite so 
readily believe that they hunted the stag in 
Suffolk. When she speaks of “two of 
Suffolk’s four M.P.’s” we may remind her 
that Suffolk has five M.P.’s. A certain 
firm appears now as “ Howel & Hawkes” 
and now as ‘‘ Hummel & Hawkes.” But 
the novel as a whole is very entertaining, 
and Hazel Fane is a delightful creation. 


A Red Sister, by Mrs. Pirkis, is a story 
of three days and three months. Although 
the literary skill displayed in it is not great, 
it is well constructed, and the incidents are 
exciting. Lady Joan Herrick, only daughter 
of the impecunious Earl of Southmoor, 
rejects the love of Father Vaughan Elliot, 
a poor clergyman, and marries Mr. John 
Gaskell, son of a millionaire coal-owner, of 
Longridge Castle. She hopes that his 
father will soon die, but he manifests an 
unconscionable tenacity of life. When the 
novel opens he is upwards of ninety years ot 
age,so Lady Joan has practically sold herself 
for nothing, as after twenty years of married 
life she is no nearer reaping the golden 
harvest hoped for, while she is herself 
getting on in years. To make matters 
worse, her only son, Herrick, has fallen in 
love with a penniless daughter of the people. 
Lady Joan very ingeniously divides the 
lovers, and the girl goes away and becomes 
one of the Redemptoristines, or Red Sisters. 
How she is rescued before taking the final 
vows readers must discover for themselves, 
as the main interest of the story centres 
round the fortunes of Herrick Gaskell and 
his sweetheart. Meanwhile, Joan’s husband 
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meets with a terrible accident; and while 
he lies dying in one room of the castle, the 
life of the old millionaire is flickering out in 
another. Now the awkwardness of the 
situation for Lady Joan is this: if her 
husband dies first, she inherits not a farthing 
under his will; but if the old man can be 
persuaded to go first, she comes in for 
a vast fortune. Under the stress of a 
terrible temptation, she assists the old 
millionaire out of existence by a dose of 
poison. But the wealth thus seized upon 
turns to worse than ashes in her hands. 
She falls into the grasp of a villain, who 
suspects her secret; and in the end it is 
made known to her son and to Father 
Elliot. The latter has a painful interview 
with her; and, unable to bear the worm 
gnawing at her conscience, Lady Joan 
terminates her own life by flinging herself 
down a pit shaft. The narrative has not 
much brightness in it; but we can scarcely 
agree with Father Elliot that “ Life is all 
sadness, from the hour in which we struggle 
into it with tears to the hour in which we 
struggle out of it with no tears left to shed.” 
Indeed, he contradicts his own pessimistic 
deliverance by anticipating a happy union 


- between Herrick Gaskell and his long lost 


sweetheart as well as between M. Van Zandt 
and young Lady Honor, who furnish, to- 
gether, what humour the story contains. If 
this novel has a moral, it is obviously the old 
and yet ever true one, ‘ Be sure your sius 


will find you out.” 


Capt. Hawley Smart is scarcely up to his 
usual mark in Beatrice and Benedick. Asa 
rule he is a vivacious writer, but the intel- 
lectual champagne in this instance is rather 
flat. The modern Beatrice is Frances 
Smerdon, and the modern Benedick Colonel 
Byng. The romance is chiefly concerned 
with the Crimean War, which arose at a 
time when people “‘ might as well expect to 
see a Quaker in the prize ring as Great 
Britain intervening by arms in any of the 
quarrels of Europe.” But she did inter- 
vene, nevertheless, and at a terrible cost to 
herself in blood and treasure. Byng went 
out to the Crimea with his friend Hugh 
Fleming (engaged to a more charming girl 
than Miss Smerdon), and the fortunes of 
the story oscillate between the heroes in the 
Crimea and the heroines in England. Byng 
and Fleming go through severe fighting, 
and the latter is reported “‘ missing.” After 
a time he turns up again, to find that his 
deeds and honours are chronicled in the 
Gazette. All ends happily for both couples, 
although Fleming has nearly fallen a victim 
to the wiles of a fascinating Russian adven- 
turess. Among the other characters are 
Dr. Lynden, a spy in the pay of the 
Russians, and a policeman named Tarrant; 
but they are rather wooden automatons. The 
story as a whole is readable, in spite of its 
defects. 


Clement Barnold’s Invention is all about a 
clever youth, the grandson of an earl, who 
draws up with much skill and labour the 
plans of a great invention, only to have 
them stolen. In one moment he loses the 
work of years: more than this, he is sup- 
posed to lose his life while at sea, and his 
suspected murderer is his bosom friend 


Edward Morton, who has long loved his 
wife in secret. However, things come right 
at last. Barnold is not dead, and the 
wicked deeds of those who would have 
robbed him of his patents are exposed. 
Earl Barnold, a scientific dilettante, is very 
amusingly drawn. 


By a singular coincidence, Zhe Bantams of 
Sheffield is also the story of a patent. Only 
in this case the talented young inventor is 
obliged to dispose of his rights for £500, in 
order to procure medical assistance for his 
poor wife. Afterwards, when he desires to 
repurchase his own patent, he is asked 
£25,000 for it. This story has a rough 
kind of cleverness in it, and its pictures of 
Sheffield life are very realistic. 


Mr. Stockton is amusing and original as 
usual in Zhe House of Martha. A rich young 
American, who has travelled in Europe, 
can get no one to harken to the story of his 
wanderings on his return to New York, so 
he advertises for a good listener. Then he 
wants an amanuensis, and engages a pretty 
young thing from a kind of ladies’ home 
called the House of Martha. His love- 
making with his golden-haired secretary is 
really a very pleasant bit of comedy. The 
author has a whimsical way of looking at 
everything, which keeps the reader’s atten- 
tion alive. He says many good things, and 
it is impossible to feel dull in his company. 


Lilian and Lili is the story of two cousins. 
One, Lili, is the daughter of a reckless 
young Englishman and a French mother. 
Her father has been disinherited by his 
own father, a wealthy Yorkshire squire, 
and the estates have passed to Lilian, daugh- 
ter of his younger brother. Both brothers 
are dead when the narrative opens. The 
characters of the two girls are well differen- 
tiated. Lili comes over to England to her 
cousin ; but she is too French in her manners 
and feelings ever to be acclimatised, so she 
is glad to get back to gay France in the end, 
and to forego her chance of succession to the 
English estates. The story is entertaining 
enough, though in no respect striking. 

Sensational to a degree is Mr. Cobban’s 
short story Sir Ralph’s Secret. It is some- 
what improbable for a baronet te be the 
head of a gang of daring thieves, but this 
is not the only extraordinary thing about 
Sir Ralph. Those who are fond of excite- 
ment .can revel in it here to their hearts’ 
content. 

G. Baryerr Suiru. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


The Last of the Giant Killers; or, the Ex- 
ploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. By J. C. 
Atkinson. (Macmillans.) The great and well- 
deserved success of Canon Atkinson’s Forty 
Years in «@ Moorland Parish ought to secure 
attention for this little volume, in which the 
author has worked up the suggestions afforded 
by genuine local tradition into a story of giants 
and fairies, the scene of which is laid among 
the hills and valleys surrounding his own 
home. The first three or four chapters, we 
learn from the Preface, were not written for 
publication, but for the entertainment of the 
children belonging to the families of some of 
the author’s friends and neighbours. These 





early chapters are not the best in the book; 


when they were written Canon Atkinson does 
not seem to have attained to a proper degree of 
faith in the reality of his own creations, and 
there are even some untimely reminiscences of 
archaeological science, which surely the writer 
of a fairy story is bound to forget as completely 
as possible. But the chapter that tells of the 
adventures of ‘‘ Sir Jack” with the Worm and 
the Erne is really fine. The ‘“‘ Worm” and the 
“Erne” are the Dragon and the Falcon in 
King Arthur’s standard, which, when a rash 
intruder disturbs the repose of Arthur and his 
knights in their hall beneath Freeburgh Hill, 
came to ghastly life, and wrought havoc all 
through the country side, until they found a 
victorious adversary in the heroic Jack. There 
is abundance of inventive power and a touch of 
poetic imagination in this episode, which is told 
in an admirably appropriate style. The level 
is fairly maintained in the concluding chapters. 
That the book is eagerly read by children we 
can testify from actual experiment. 


Stories from Fairyland by George Drosines, 
and the Cup of Tears and Other Tales by Aris- 
totle Kourtidos. Translated from the Greek by 
Mrs. Edmonds. (Fisher Unwin.) Mrs. Ed- 
monds is to be thanked for bringing these tales 
to the notice of English readers. It is refresh- 
ing to find that a modern Greek anthology is a 
possibility, and that there is still an author with 
the name of Aristotle. If it were not for the 
information conveyed by the title-page, the 
nationality of these pretty tales would be 
scarcely suspected. In reading them one is 
reminded of other authors than the Greek—of 
Hans Christian Andersen, for instance, of 
Mme. D’Aulnois, and of the authors of the 
Arabian Nights. There are fables and allegories 
and sentimental stories of poor and sick children 
and others to which the title of the book is, 
perhaps, the most appropriate that can be 
found; although, as Mrs. Edmonds does not 
fail to point out, there are no fairies in the 
Greek mythology. We like them all; but if 
we were to choose our favourites, we should 
name “‘ The Maiden’s Three Gifts” and ‘‘ The 
Enchanted Fountain’’ by Mr. George Drosines, 
and “A Hero’s Statue” by Mr. Aristotle 
Kourtidos. 


Held Fast for England : a Tale of the Siege of 
Gibraltar. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie.) Mr. 
Henty’s tales scarcely need any recommenda- 
tion to boys. They are always full of just the 
sort of incident most delightful to young peopleof 
an adventurous turn. Daring escapades, travels, 
shipwrecks, battles, burglars, and everything 
else that is romantic and exciting, succeed each 
other in his lively pages, and keep up a 
‘breathless interest” to the close of the 
volume. A healthy moral tone and a gentle- 
manly spirit pervade the whole, and the parent 
and ian is further conciliated by the 
— of real history with which the narrative 
is always interwoven. In the present case this 
chapter is the Siege of Gibraltar (1779-83), which 
affords plentiful opportunity for the display of 
the’ hero’s virtues on sea and shore. Happy 
the boy who shuts himself up with this book 
for more than one delightful hour, and even 
those not young will come out braced and 
refreshed by a pleasant plunge into its pages. 

Inthe Wars of the Roses. By E. Everett-Green. 
(Nelson.) The historical novelette is rarer than 
it was, as authors begin to appreciate the 
difficulty of this style of writing. It is too apt 
to degenerate into the language of the comic 
characters in Shakspere. Mrs. Green has 
avoided these pitfalls, ani put together an 
interesting story of hairbreadth escapes and 
effusive loyalty in the midst of the rapine and 
treason which stalked through the land about 
1470. The book ends with the foul murder of 
the young Lancastrian prince after the battle 





of Tewkesbury. It may be questioned whether 
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some of the phrases used are not anachronisms, 
such as the expression with reference to a 
young soldier, ‘you have the right grit in 
you.” Mrs. Green’s careful _— of the 
turbulent period in which she places her 
characters is much to be commended. The 
horse in the frontispiece wears the bridle of a 
modern steeple-chaser, rather than the heavy 
accoutrements of a mediaeval charger. 


The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Methuen.) We have read stories by Mrs. 
Molesworth which we prefer to Vhe [ed 
Grange, but it is too full of life and character— 
and of imagination also—to be classed with 
ordinary Christmas books. It begins well, with 
the picture of the apathetic little orphan alone 
at school, and the sudden awakening of her 
affectionate nature by the love of her uncle 
Rupert. But she is rather a prig, and we con- 
fess to no belief at all in her dream about the 
picture. That the ‘‘ black boy ” should appear 
in it would be conceivable enough, as he is the 
descendant of the bad Rupert of the picture ; 
but why the ‘“‘ white boy,” who had nothing 
whatever to do with it? Nor do we think it 
very wholesome to spice a story of this kind 
with such made-up supernaturalism. This sort 
of romance is out of place ina tale for children, 
which they are intended to accept as a true 
picture of life; and, moreover, it is not well done. 
That the fatal picture should be stowed away 
in the cover of a box is improbable, that a 
glimpse at it by Cora should cause her to swoon 
is extravagant ; and after all the interest of the 
story is not in the least increased—indeed, it is 
rather damaged—by this foolish piece of canvas. 
The interest, however, is not very great; and 
though the characters are fairly well drawn, 
none of them have much substance. The best 
things in the book are the gradual ripening of 
Vera’s girlish love for the ‘‘ white boy” into 
something stronger, and the contrast between 
her and her friend Cora. 


Uncle. By Jean de la Bréte. Edited by 
John Berwick. (Dean & Son.) The wordsand 
deeds of the artless Reine in Jean de la Bréte’s 
story are the very opposite of what would be 
the acts and sentiments of an English maiden. 
The one blurts abroad and is openly proud of 
her love, the other would jealously repress 
it. Fancy the latter writing to a clergyman 
that when she is a grandmother she shall tell 
her grandchildren that the earliest and most 
delightful discovery which she made on begin- 
ning life was that she had a pretty face. Yet 
the study of the French girl is consistent 
throughout, and no one need wonder that six- 
teen large editions of the original book were sold 
in seventeen months. The Curé is a delightful 
character. Mr. Berwick’s English is sometimes 
singular, as when he speaks of “the major 
portion of her body.” 


A Local Hero. By Austin Clare. (8.P.C.K.) 
Though the plot and denouement of A Loca/ 
Hero have often been used by novelists and 
story-tellers—notably by Emile Louvestre, in 
one of the most pathetic of his beautiful 
stories—the author of this work has given us 
an interesting and well-told narrative, full of 
dramatic incident and natural pathos. The 
story is a little spun out, and thereby lacks the 
power which results from concentration ; but 
there is no denying the unusual beauty and 
interests of several of its features and episodes. 
Among the most touching of the former we 
may point out the author’s tender sympathy 
with dumb animals, as illustrated in his charm- 


ing description of the dancing dogs Nigra and | 
| the veteran author be spared to delight boy- 
hood, at the same time that he instructs it 


Bianca. We have rarely seen a better attempt 
at a diagnosis of what we must call, for want of 
a better phrase, the canine mind. There are, 
however, other features of the book not alto- 
gether so pleasant and edifying. Of course one 
expects in a publication of the 8.P.C.K. a 





churchlike tone. ll its stories are based on 
the explicable however fictitious foundation 
that only one form of religion exists in England, 
that of, in modern parlance, the Anglican 
branch of the Church Catholic. Noncon- 
formists and their ministers are rarely suffered 
to appear, or if they are, are condemned 
to play a secondary andignoble part. A decade 
or two ago the presentation of the Church in a 
8. P. C. K. story was, however, both more 
picturesque and indubitably more wholesome 
than it is in the present day. Then the reason- 
able and socially elevating character of the 
clergy were brought to the forefront. Churches 
were regarded more from the standpoint of the 
antiquary and the landscape painter, though 
with no diminution of their religious signifi- 
cance. Now, however, all this is changed; it 
is now the sacerdotal function of the Church « ad 
itsclergy that is emphasised : the old benevo! unt 
and learned rector or vicar has given place to 
‘the smooth-shaven young priest arrayed in a 
violet stole”; the simple adornment of the 
communion table has advanced to an altar 
adorned with crucifix and candlesticks; the 
singing of the congregation is monopolised by 
a male and surpliced choir. If the 8. P. C. K. 
were merely a private society, all this ritualistic 
propaganda would not signify much. But the 
society, we need hardly say, is supported 
largely by contributions drawn from all classes 
of Churchmen alike, and for the most part 
three-fifths of its subscribers never read the 
popular stories issued at their expense; and 
therefore it seems only fair that reviewers 
should point out the change which is taking 
place in the publications of the society, and 
afterwards leave its subscribers to act as they 
choose. 

An Inca Queen. By J. Evelyn. (Sampson 
Low.) This is a story full of the wildest and 
most exciting adventures, somewhat in the 
manner of Mayne Reid or Fenimore Cooper. 
It is well written and well illustrated ; and not- 
withstanding the startling improbabilities and 
surprises with which it abounds—perhaps even 
because of them—will, we have little doubt, 
become a favourite with high-spirited boys. 


In Aboveboard, by W. C. Metcalfe (Nisbet), 
the young reader will be enraptured with more 
than the usual incidents of seafaring life. 
Tempests, icebergs, sharks, hairbreadth escapes, 
fires, and fights at sea, culminate in a pirate 
ship, flying the orthodox black flag with skull 
and cross bones, and commanded by a captain 
with a kind heart seldom found in real life. 
The story is excellent throughout. The title 
vouches for its tone and morality. By the way, 
why does the author, in page 3, speak of a man 
as ‘‘ trustworthy,” and immediately add ‘‘ and 
reliable,” «a word which is at all times a 
barbarous vocable and, if it means anything, 
is identical with the good old “ trustworthy ” ? 

Happy the boy who is presented with The Ice 
Prison, by F. Frankfort Moore (S.P.C.K.) It 
is a capital sea story, with the rush and savour 
of the brine flying through every page. There 
is a lengthy sojourn among Antarctic icefields, 
and Barry Blake forms an excellent hero. The 
way in which he escapes from the ice-prison is 
most ingenious. 

In The Buffalo Runners (Nisbet) Mr. Ballan- 
tyne is at his best. What ‘‘old boy” has not 
been delighted by the long succession of his 
stories’ Here there are once more Sioux 
Indians, trappers, hunting, and shooting as of 
old, with a murder and, of course, a love story 
thrown in, and all ends happily. Long may 


in simple faith and devotion to duty. Is it 
true to Redskin morality, however, that an old 
brave should decry revenge? If so, the motive 
for many a romance of the future will be cut off. 





Heroisms in Humble Life. By L. G. Séguin, 
(Religious Tract Society.) The French 
Academy, from a bequest of M. de Montyon, 
devotes annually about £800 to reward instances 
of rustic industry and philanthropy. The 
authoress, who died before finishing this book, 
was intimately acquainted with French rural 
life, and has put together some dozen stories 
from the pall» of the Montyon Prize, These 
are carefully told, with much sympathy for 
honest work and charitable endeavour; and 
from their virtuous aims, and strong contrast 
of French with English life and manners, form 
an excellent gift book. 

The Dalrymples. By Agnes Giberne. (Nisbet.) 
This is a long drawn-out—indeed, too long 
drawn-out—story of the kind which its author 

roduces in such numbers and with such marvel- 
ous rapidity. There is a great deal of goodness in 
it, and also a fair amount of what seems the 
reverse of goodness, and is all the more attrac- 
tive on that account. Hermione, the true 
heroine of The Dalrymples, is represented as 
having what, in other circles than her own, 
would be termed ‘‘a devil of a temper.” It is, 
or is represented as being, to her credit that 
she conquers it; and as a reward Harry Fitz- 
alan proposes to and is accepted by her. But 
the outburst of temper which is witnessed by the 
shocked Harry will seem to the most level- 
headed readers of The Dalrymples to be not 
only natural, but justifiable, as a revolt against 
a fussy and interfering woman. The trans- 
formation of Harvey Dalrymple, with the help 
of suffering, into a just if not an unselfish man, 
has a much more human look than Hermione’s 
conversion. But there is no doubt whatever 
as to The Dalrymples being a book of the kind 
that the admirers of its author delight in. 

Stimson’s Reef. By C. J. Hyne. (Blackie.) 
This is a boy’s book, full of the mos: startling 
episodes and adventures, among them being 
the marvellous discovery of a pirate’s hidden 
treasure, and the renewed explorstion of a 
supposedly exhausted gold mine, which is 
found to abound with nuggets. It is to be 
hoped that excitable lads fond of adventure 
will not beled away by such fictions to suppose 
that pirate’s treasures and nugget-bearing gold 
mines are ordinary incidents in modern life ; 
otherwise the bitter realisation cf the gulf 
between the ‘‘ world” of boys’ books and the 
real world of living men may provoke a 
sceptical distrust in other directions. The 
author writes in a light and humorous style, 
but he is not a good story teller. His 
narrative is too abrupt, and has too many ill- 
jointed chinks and unfilled,gaps. Apparently, 
he is one of the many writers of children’s 
books nowadays who have never learned that a 
really well-told story is a veritable work of 
art. 

My Lady Bountiful. By Emma Marshall. 
(Nisbet.) The plot of this story is well devised. 
A boy and girl from Australia arrive at a 
kinsman’s house in England, and bythe exercise 
of kindliness and sympathy work much good 
around them. A thin love story runs through 
it. The reader’s interest never flags; but a 
rector in real life would hardly say “ you and 
your sister.” 


Evenings Out: gr the Amateur Entertainer. 
By Constance Milman. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
Miss Milman has written a very readable 
and useful little book on village entertainments, 
for which many a country impresario will be 
grateful. As a simple record of facts from the 
writer’s own experience, it shows what can be 
done in the way of promoting rational amuse- 
ment without elaborate expenditure either of 
time or money. Concerts, penny-readings, 
wax-works, theatricals, tableaux, &c., are 
treated of in turn, and admirable hints are 
given as to their management, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Mr. A. J. Butler, for- 
merly of the,Education Department, but now 
with Messrs. Longmans, has been appointed to 
the post at Messrs. Cassells, vacant by the death 
of Mr. John Williams. Mr. Butler, who is a 
son of the Dean of Lincoln, is well known as 
a Dante scholar. He at present has in the 
press a translation of the Inferno, with a com- 
mentary, uniform with his editions of the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso. 


UnvER the title of the ‘‘ Chiswick Press 
Editions,” Messrs. C. Whittingham and Co. 
propose to issue a series of select English Clas- 
sical Works, preference being given to such as 
are not easily obtainable in a separate or 
satisfactory form. The volumes will be printed 
at hand-press on handmade paper, in crown 
octavo size, from new type of the ‘‘ old-style” 
character, and will be illustrated (when 
practicable) with an engraved frontispiece. The 
opening volume will be a reprint from the first 
edition of Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon, with an introduction and notes by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. An engraved portrait of 
Fielding will be included ; and the impressicn, 
limited to 500 copies, will be ready early in the 
new year. The following gentlemen have 
undertaken to edit further volumes of the series : 
Mr. George Saintsbury, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. H. Buxton Forman, Mr. 
David Hannay, Dr. Richard Garnett, Mr. 
Joseph Knight. 


Mr. R. W. GILDER, perhaps best known on 
this side of the Atlantic as the editor of the 
Century, is about to issue a fourth volume of 
verse, aS a supplement to those which have 
already appeared under the titles of The New 
Day, The Celestial Passion, and Lyrics. The 
new volume will be called Two Worlds and 
Other Poems. 


A NARRATIVE of the Life of Alphonso XIII., 
the boy king of Spain, has been prepared by 
Frances and Mary Arnold Forster, and will be 
shortly published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Company, under the title of Born a King. The 
work will contain a number of anecdotes of the 
babyhood and boyhood of the little monarch, 
and will be illustrated. 


MEssrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Son announce 
for publication a new novel by Miss Augusta 
A. Varty-Smith, author of the remarkable and 
pathetic study of north-country life, The Faw- 
cetts and Garods. The scene of the new work, 
Matthew Tindale, is likewise laid in a Cumber- 
land valley. 


THE ‘‘short story” makes rapid advances 
into every form of serial publication. At the 
beginning of the year, we understand, it will 
take its place, at all events occasionally, in one 
of the gravest of the art monthlies, Mr. Huish 
having secured for the January number of the 
Art Journal a tale of art life by perhaps the 
most eminent of the younger French literary 
critics, M. Jules Lemaitre; and, for the Feb- 
ruary number, a short story by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, which Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen 
will illustrate. 


THE next volumes in Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.’s ‘‘ Social Science Series ” will be 
Poverty : its Genesis and Exodus, by Mr. J. G. 
Godard; and The Trade Policy of Imperial 
Federation, by Mr. Maurice H. Hervey. A 
translation of M. Ostrogorski’s new book, La 
Femme au point de vue du Droit Publique, which 
has just been crowned by the Faculté de Droit 
of Paris, is also to appear in the same series at 
an early date. 


Messrs. CassELL & ComPANY will shortly 
publish an English edition of Pierre Loti’s new 
work, Le Livre de Pitié et de la Mort, 





Mr. WILLiAM CARTWRIGHT NEwsaM, author 
of Reveries, Rhymes, and Rondeaus, has nearly 
ready for the press another volume of poems, 
to be entitled, ‘‘ Thoughts in the Twilight.” 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons are about to 
issue a further instalment of Mr. Henry 
Adams’s History of the United States, in nine 
volumes. The two new volumes will cover the 
period of the first administration of James 
Madison, from 1809 to 1813. 


Messrs. MAacmILtAN will publish immedi- 
ately a new edition of Dean Church’s Oxford 
Movement, uniform with their cheap series of 
his works, which does not, however, include 
his sermons. 


Messrs. Smvpkin, MarsHatt & Co. will 
publish next week a second edition of Mr. R. 
Le Gallienne’s Book-Bills of Narcissus, which 
has been out little more than two months. 


A SECOND edition of Mr. Arthur Turberville’s 
Types of the Saintly Life is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


AFTER the December number, Mr. Edward 
Arnold will cease to publish the National Review. 
The January number will be issued by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, of Waterloo-place, 
the original publishers of the magazine. 


Literary Opinion for December will contain 
a poem entitled ‘‘Who Goes Home? ” (on the 
close of the last parliamentary session) by Mr. 
H. Smith Wright, M.P. for Nottingham; also 
articles and poems by Lady Dilke, ‘‘ Tasma,” 
Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble, Mrs. Patchett Martin, 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, &c., and a portrait of Miss 
Christina Rossetti, after the drawing by her 
brother. 


Mr. Henry Irvine has been elected vice- 
president of the Elizabethan Society. The 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will read the next 

per, on December 2, his subject being 
** Richard ITT.” 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will be engaged in selling 
next week a collection of books brought together 
from several quarters, among which we need 
only specify a further portion of the library of 
the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. But the 
remainder include lots precious to bibliophiles 
of all classes. Here may be found examples of 
the rarest first editions—such as Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs (perfect as to the text); the earliest 
Protestant translation of the De Imitatione 
(apparently unknown to bibliographers) ; the 
only genuine edition of Gil Blas published by 
the author; Tennyson’s Z'imbuctoo; and two 
rare pieces of Swinburne—Cleopatra (1866) and 
Sienna (1868). Here, too, are many books 
super-illustrated on the Grangerian system, 
with portraits, scenes, autographs, &c.— 
Madame de Sevigné’s Letters, with no less than 
2624 illustrations ; and Chambers’s Book of Days, 
augmented from four to twelve volumes. There 
are besides many examples of the most sought 
after work of both French and English book- 
illustrators; Americana, including the earliest 
poetry written (though not printed) in America, 
and several productions of Franklin’s press; a 
black-letter quarto entitled All the Famous 
Battells that have been Fought (1575), with the 
autograph of Oliver Cromwell and the book- 
plate of Lord Fairfax; and, finally, a set of 
Gould’s ornithological works. 


Some who are interested in the history of the 
newspaper and periodical press in Europe may 
be glad to be directed to three valuable articles, 
‘‘ Antigiiedad ¢ importancia del periodismo 
Espaiiol,” by Don J. P. Criado y Dominguez, 
which have appeared in the evista Contem- 
poranea for September 30 and October i5 and 
30. They conclude with a bibliographical list 
of works of former writers on the subject in all 
parts of Spain. 





—_~-~ 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


ConvocaTIon at Oxford has ed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. G. J. Romanes for his liberality 
in giving to the University an annual sum of 
£25, for a lecture to be delivered once a year 
on some subject, approved by the Vice-chan- 
cellor, relating to science, art, or literature—in 
fact, analogous to- the Rede Lectureship at 
Cambridge. 


- THE Rev. R. C. Moberly has been nominated 
by the Crown to the chair of pastoral theology 
at Oxford, vacant by the appointment of Canon 
Paget to the Deanery of Christ Church. Mr. 
Moberly, who is the third son of the late Bisho 
of Salisbury, was educated at Winchester an 
New College, and was for several years a senior 
student of Christ Church. He was also for 
some time principal of St. Stephen’s House at 
Oxford, and of the Sarum College. 


THE death is announced of the Rev. Dr. Evan 
Evans, who had been Master of Pembroke since 
1864, and thus (after the Dean of Christ 
Church) the oldest of the Oxford heads. He 
graduated (with a second class) in 1835, being 
a year senior to the late W. G. Ward, and a 
year junior to the late Dean Church. He 
served the office of Vice-chancellor from 1878 
to 1882. Heseems to have been best known 
for his patronage of all athletic sports. 


TuHE following is the text of an invitation 
addressed by the Chancellor and Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to other universities 
to attend the celebration of their tercentenary 
next year :—- 

‘* Tribus iustis saeculis iam feliciter peractis, 
postquam hoc Collegium Sacrosanctae et Individuae 
Trinitatis iuxta Dublinum a regina Elizabetha 
conditum est, occasionem tam laetam festo ritu 
celebrare constituimus, atque Universitates orbis 
terrarum nobilissimas in partem gaudii nostri 
vocare. Idcirco vos, quos longis maris et viarum 
spatiis divisos vinculum tamen studiorum com- 
munium nobis arcte adnectit, pro humanitate 
vestra impense rogamus ut aliquos doctos viros ex 
vestro illustri coetu adlegetis, quos hospitio libenter 
accipiamus per dies festos quos indiximus in 
quintum usque ad octavum Julii, MDCCCXCII ; 
oramusque ut certiores nos faciatis quos 
adlegaveritis.’’ 

Mr. W. J. WoopnovsE, of Queen’s College, 
has been elected to the Craven Fellowship at 
Oxford, which is now practically a travelling 
fellowship in classical research, of £200 a year, 
tenable for two years. At the same time, the 
archaeological studentship at the British School 
of Athens was awarded to Mr. C. C. Inge, of 
Magdalen. 

Two public lectures were to be delivered at 
Oxford on Thursday of this week—by Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave, the professor of poetry, upon 
‘‘Sir Philip Sidney’; and by the Rev. W. 
Eustace Daniel, the Grinfield Lecturer, upon 
** Quotations of the Septuagint by Clemens 
Romanus.” 


Mr. FREDERIC Niecks—described as ‘“‘ of 
Dumfries,” and best known as the biographer 
of Chopin—has been elected to the professor- 
ship of music at Edinburgh, vacant by the 
resignation of Sir Herbert Oakley. 

Pror. BICKELL, so well known to Orientalists 
and students of the Old Testament, has been 
transferred from Innsbruck to Vienna Univer- 
sity, where he is already lecturing as a member 
of the philosophical faculty. 

THE draft charter of the teaching university 
for London is to be brought before the annual 
conference of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, to be held 
at Gresham College to-day (Saturday). Mr. 
J. Spencer Hill, hon. treasurer of the Chelsea 
centre, has given notice of his intention to move 
that the council be requested to petition 
Parliament against the charter—not only on 
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the ground that the proposed scheme ignores 
the university extension movement, but also 
because it is inimical, on the face of it, to the 
free development of higher education. 


Wirt reference to a note under this heading 
in the ACADEMY of last week, Prof. Margo- 
liouth (as librarian) writes to us that the 
library of New College possesses one copy of the 
Basle edition of Diogenes Laertius (1533); and 
that therefore the one offered for sale must 
have been a duplicate with which the college 
parted some time before 1850. 

By a stupid confusion, we ascribed last week 
the music for the performance of ‘‘ The Frogs” 
of Aristophanes at Oxford to Dr. Charles H. 
Lloyd, instead of to Dr. Hubert Parry. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


PRELUDE 
To a new and enlarged edition of Poems, which Mr. 
Heinemann will publish in January next. 


Tue mighty poets from their flowing store 
Dispense like casual alms the careless ore ; 
Through throngs of men their lonely way tliey go, 
Let fall their costly thoughts, nor seem to know.— 
I cannot scatter thus, with hand profuse : 

Look for no showering largess from my Muse ! 

A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song— 

Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 

And wonder will she ever come again. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 








OBITUARY, 
WILLIAM HENDERSON. 


ALL anglers and collectors of folk-lore would 
notice with regret the death of one who had 
delighted them with his books more than a 
decade ago. William Henderson spent the 
early years of his life in Durham as an in- 
dustrious man of business; but from boyhood, 
as he has told us, he seized every opportunity of 
fishing in the Border rivers, especially in the 
Tweed. Soon he went further afield, gathering 
angling anecdotes and scraps of folk-lore where- 
ever his steps took him. Late in life he gave 
to the world his two volumes of peculiar in- 
terest, one of which had before been printed 
privately for his many friends, and the other 
buried in the numbers of the Monthly Packet, 
1879 thus saw the issue both of the Folk: Lore 
of the Northern Counties and of My Life as an 
Angler (see ACADEMY, Nov. 15, 1879). 

Few men have exceeded Mr. Henderson in 
kindness, and a gracious cordiality which won 
him troops of friends, while his private life was 
blessed with much happiness, and his unceas- 
ing efforts were spent in ameliorating the lot of 
the poor wherever he resided. A day’s fishing 
always possessed wonderful charms for him, 
and I well remember the delight with which, 
neither of us having ever caught a grayling, he 
drove me from Ashford Courts to the village 
which Sir H. Davy’s pen has created the Jocus 
classicus for his capture, Leintwardine, on the 
Teme. We had only one rod, and I insisted 
that he should catch the first, which he accord- 
ingly did, with much enthusiasm. Mr. Hender- 
son cherished strong antiquarian tastes, and 
was a devoted admirer of nature. He passed 
away at the age of seventy-nine, at Stratford- 
lea, Worthing. Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. 

M. G. W. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the November number of the Livre Moderne 
M. Octave Uzanne announces the fate of that 
periodicai which, as he threatened or promised, 
is not to outlive its second year. But there 





will be balm in Gilead, and LZ’ Art et L’Idée will 
rise from the ashes of the Livre Moderne as 
that did from those of Le Livre. May we 
express a hope that this new-comer will not be 
exclusively ‘‘modern,”’ but will return to the 
good practice by which the Livre itself mingled 
old and new. Meanwhile, the penultimate 
number of the Livre Moderne shows that it is 
not decrepitude that will cut it off. Besides 
minor matters, it has two articles of unusual 
interest. The first is a discussion on contempor- 
ary bookbinding, with a very large number of 
examples in illustration. Some of them are 
extremely pretty; in fact, we are inclined to 
think them a little too ‘‘ pretty.” Bookbind- 
ing is, or should be, one of the severer arts; and 
while it can hardly be too rich or too stately, it 
may easily be too much ornamented. How- 
ever, the modern taste does not much affect 
severity. The other is a collection of 
Baudelaire’s letters—love-letters, but as modest 
as a maid’s in expression for the most part, 
addressed to the heroine of ‘A la trés bonne, 
a latrés belle,” which some think not the worst 
love-poem of the last fifty years. We suspect, 
rather than know, that they are samples of a 
volume which M. Lévy is to publish, and which 
should have much interest. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for November, Fernandez Duro decides 
in favourof Watling Islandas the San Salvadoron 
which Columbus first landed ; he also gives some 
interesting details of the lives of the Mallorcan 
cartographers, especially of Jafuda Cresques, 
**]o jueu buxoler,” the Jew of the compass, 
who, after his conversion, passed into the 
service of Portugal at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Some fifty Latin letters of Arnaldo 
Descos, also from Majorca, are printed by 
Father F. Fita. They date from 1483 to 1495, 
and give a vivid picture of the life of a scholar 
of the Renaissance, of the exaggerated value 
attached to Raymond Lulli’s writings and to 
Latin composition. A collection of inedited 
documents on Cuba tells of attacks of corsairs 
in 1538, 1542, and 1544. 








THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Vou. II.—C, D. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS WANTED. 


QUOTATIONS are wanted for the following 
words. Where a date stands before a word, an 
earlier quotation than that date is wanted; 
where a date follows, a later instance is wanted ; 
for words without a date all quotations will be 
welcome. Every quotation should be furnished 
with as full a reference as possible to date, 
author, work, edition, volume, chapter, page, 
&c., and sent to the editor, addressed, ‘‘ Dr. 
Murray, Oxford.” 

N.B.—The dates do not represent the earliest 
or latest quotations actually in hand, but the 
pvints before or after which further instances 
are wanted. 

1665 coo, vr. 
1800 coo, sb. 
cooccupant 
1859 cooee, cooie, sb. and v. (Australian call) 
coo-in-new (Australian tree) 
cooja 
cook one’s goose 
cook-conner (fish) 
cooked accounts, &c. 
1475 cookery 
cookess 1552 
cook-fish 1655 
1795 cook-house 
1611 cookish 1611 
cookly 1615 
1664 cookmaid 
1633 cook-shop 
cook’s-march 
cook-wrasse 





1450 cool, sd. 

cooler (prison, U.S.) 
1698 coolie 

cooling-cup 

cooling-floor 
1779 coolness 

coolweed 

coolwort 

cooly, a. 1710 
1726 coom 
1418 coomb (measure) 
1762 coom(b)ing (of deck) 
1839 coon 


coontie (arrowroot) 

1587 coop, v. 

1882 cooper, coper (dram-ship) 

1871 cooper (liquor) 
cooperculum 

1724 coopt 

1884 cooptative 
coordain 
coordinal 

1844 coordinate, v. 
coordinateness 

1385 coot (bird) 

1657 coot (ancle) 

1876 co-owner 

1698 cop, sb. (bird’s-crest) 1698 

1600 cop (hill, bank) 

1825 cop (Spinning) 

1884 cop (policeman) 

1806 cop, v. (throw) 

1844 cop (catch) 

1712 copaiba 

1874 copaibal, @. 

1577 copal 

1850 copaline 

1868 copalite 

1630 co-part, v. 1692 

1677 co-partial, @. 1677 

1677 co-partiality 1677 

1888 co-partitive 

1805 co-pastor 

1881 co-pastorate 

1600 co-patain (hat) 1600 

1616 cope, sb. (canopy) 
cope (of lead) 1566 

1872 cope (of bell) - 

1704 cope (of cart) 1727 

1631 cope (covering of earth) 1¢31 

1562 cope (bargain) 1594 

1525 cope (contest) 1773 

1665 cope, v, (a wall 

1842 cope (to cover) 

1698 copeck 

1631 coped (of wall, &c.) 

1800 coped (wearing cope) 

1832 coper (dealer) 1832 

1881 coper (Mining) 

1726 Copernican, @. 
copesmate 1686 - 
cophosis (Pathol.) 1657 

1601 coping (of wall) 18th c. 

1883 coping (Fulconry) 

1882 co-planar, «. 

1650 co-plant, x. 1650 

1890 copophone 

1699 co-position 1699 
copped, copt hall 

1788 copper (a coin) 

1667 copper (boiler) 

1814 copper (engraved plate) 

1840 coppers, /ot 

1840 copper (Spinning) 
copper (Wire drawing) 

1881 copper (policeman) 

1781 copper, v. (cover with copper) 

1840 copperage 1840 

1824 copperas (copra) 1824 

1865 coppering 1865 
copperous 1787 

1668 copperplate 

1654 coppery 

1606 copple (crest) 1600 

1650 copple-crown 1730 

1600 coppled, a. 1635 

1807 coppy (foot-stool) 1807 

1885 coppy (bird) 

1727 copra 

1817 co-presence, -ent 
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1837 coprolite (Geo/.) 
1828 coprophagous, « (Entom) 
1832 co-proprietor 
1875 co-proprietorship 
1770 copse (of acart) 1841 
1840 coptic, a. 1840 
1658 copulant, a. 1658 
1860 copular, «. 1860 
1672 copulate, sb. 1672 
1751 copulative (copula) 1751 
1646 copulate, v. mms 
1834 copulatory, a 
copy, 52. (model) 1692 
copy, to seta 1612 
1590 copy (for printer) 
1710 copy (copyright) 1779 
1712 copy (Stationery) 1712 
1600 copy, of one’s countenance 1779 
copy, @. (abundant) 1546 
1502 copy, «. (copybook) 1639 
1700 copy, v 
1634 copybook 
1883 copying (Fishery) 
1699 copyist (transcriber) 
1762 copyist (imitator) 
1765 copyright, sb 
1878 copyright, v. 
copywise, adv. (Strype) 
1795 coquelicot 
coqueluche 
1719 coquet, sb. 1770 
1713 coquet, v. 
1700 coquetry 
1707 coquette 
1851 coquilla nut 
coauitle (of sword) 


1883 cogeien 
coquito (nut) 

1600 cor (fish) 1624 

1865 coracine (fish) 
coracioid 

1547 coracle 
coraco- (compounds in Avat.) 

1741 coracoid, -al 

1607 corage (feudal) 1656 

1848 corah (silk 

1626 coral (child’s) 

1844 coral (of lobster) 
coral 
coral fish 

1830 coralliferous 
coralligerous 

1646 coralline 

1782 corallite 

1848 corallum 
coral-plant 

1816 Coral Rag 

1832 coral-reef 

1861 coral-root 
coral-snake 
coral-wood 
coram 1611 

1660 corant 

1599 coranto (dance) 
coratoe 1756 
corazine 

1848 corazza 1848 

1823 corbeau (green) 
corbeil (Forti/.) 
corbel-steps 
corbet 1600 

1851 corbie-steps 
corbin 1340 
corbo 
corbond 
corbonett 1561 
corbule 1836 

1741 corbullion 1741 
corbuloid 

1790 corcasses 1854 
corce, v. 

1816 corchorus 

1772 corcle 

1843 cord (corduroy) 

1598 cordage 
cordal 

1640 cordate 1651 

1794 cordate 

1838 cordelle, v. 
cordies 
cordignostic 1659 





cordilla, -at 1714 

1704 cordillera 
cordiloquy 1642 
cordine 1611 
cordleaf 
cordiet 1661 
cordly 

1598 cordon (Fortif.) 

1758 cordon (line) 

1878 cordon (tree) 
cordon, v. 1623 
cordonnette 
cordonnier (fish) 

1795 corduroy 

1830 corduroy (road) 

1870 cordwood 
cordwork 

1884 cordyline 
core-barrel 
core-box 
core- (compounds in Swi.) 
corella (parrot) 
corelysis (Surg.) 
coremorphosis (Sw7g.) 
coreopsis 
corplasty 
corer 
coreses (Bot.) 

1858 co-respondent 


coret 

1831 corf (Coal-mining) 
corf-house 

1674 coriaceous 
corialine 1593 
corin 1774 

1864 corinda 
corinne 

1821 Corinthian (dandy) 

1656 Corinthian (pillar) 
Corinthianize 

1609 co-rival, v. 1631 

1602 corive 1602 

1440 cork 

1530 cork (of bottle) 

1630 cork-heeled 

1744 cork, +. 

1838 corkage 
corken 1635 
corker 
cork-jacket 1761 

1720 cork-screw 

1756 corky (/it.) 

1842 corm 
corme 1677 

1794 carmeille 

1870 cormophyte 
cormus (Zoo/.) 

1809 corn (maize) 
cornaceous 
corn-baby 

1816 cornbrash 

1851 corn-cob 

1864 corneal 

1868 corner (in Trade, U.S.) 

1573 corner-cap 1678 

1856 cornet-a-piston 

1809 cornetcy 

1881 cornetist 
cornific 
corniform 

1883 corniola 
corniplume 

1579 Cornish 
cornist 

1816 corn laws 

1506 cornock 1688 

1865 cornopean 
corn-oyster 

1886 corn pone, U.S. 
cornstalk (V. S. Wales) 

1833 cornstone 
cornupete 
coro 
corocore — i 

1613 corollary (surplu 
corollet (Zot.) 1794 

1815 corona (halo) 

1849 corona (chandelier) 
corona (Anat. and Zool.) 

1870 Corona Borealis 
corona Australis 
coronal (lance-head) 1430 





coronal (bone) 1771 
1870 coronal, a. (Astron.) 
1848 coronal, a. (Anat.) 
coronate, v. (to crown) 1657 
1848 coronate, «. (Bot.) 
1682 coronated 
corone (plum) 1767 
coroner (of royal household) 1591 
1871 coronership 
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Liebermann. Halle: Niemeyer. 4M. 40 Pf. 
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Rotianp, G. Géologie du Sahara algérien ¢ gonrr 
géologique sur le Sahara. Paris: Challamel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF COWPER. 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks: Nov. 25, 1891. 


I think your readers will be interested to 
know that for some time I have been engaged 
in collecting, annotating, and arranging in 
chronological order the correspondence of the 
poet Cowper, with a view to publication. The 
work is fast approaching completion, and stands 
before me at the present moment in ten bulky 
volumes (a local bookbinder having so put 
them together for my convenience), the printed 
letters and the copies of those in MS. all in 
proper order. 

The best collection hitherto published is, of 
course, that of Southey, which (appendix 
included) contains all the letters that are in 
Grimshawe, except four or five, and a large 
number besides. Southey, moreover, whenever 
it was possible, printed the letters entire; 
whereas his rival not only gave them in a 
mutilated form, but also, in many instances, 
omitted the very cream. Southey’s misfortune 
was that in most cases he was not permitted to 
see the originals, but had to content himself 
with the portions to be foundin Hayley. Con- 
sequently, even in Southey, the letters appear 
very imperfectly. Grimshawe, however, who 
did see, or could have seen, the majority of the 
originals, was far and away the greater sinner. 
Moreover, being debarred from the so-called 
‘* Private Correspondence,” Southey was unable 
to give the letters in consecutive order. Then, 
too, anumber of letters have been brought to 
light since Southey’s time. These are scattered 
up and down the pages of a dozen different 
books and periodicals, Lastly, I have a goodl 
number that have not been printed at all. 
Altogether, there are in my possession about 
400 letters that are either not in Southey or of 
which Southey gives only scraps. 

I should be exceedingly obliged if persons 
possessing originals would communicate with 
me, for every letter ought to be re-examined. 
It may not be generally known that a certain 
amount of material (which I have made use of) 
was collected by the painstaking John Bruce, 
with a view to a publication of a similar nature 
to the one I am engaged upon. Mr. Bruce died, 
however, before the work had proceeded far. 

THoMAS WRIGHT. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ DISMAL.” 
Cambridge: Nov. 21, 1891. 

At last the etymology of this difficult word is 
definitely and finally settled. 

In a paper read before the Philological 
Society (November 4, 1887), I suggested that 
the old notion of connecting “dismal” with 
Lat. dies malus may be right after all, if we 
refer to the Anglo-French plural form dis mal, 
i,e., dies mali, the evil days, and take these to 
mean the famous dies Aegyptiaci’, the unlucky 
days ; a notion started in Minsheu’s Dictionary 
long ago (see Brandt’s Antiywities, ed. Ellis, 
ii. 48; Dies Aegyptiaci in Ducange ; Chambers’s 
Book of Days, i, 41; Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
iii. 77; and compare the M.E. phrase “in the 
dismal,”’ for which see my Dictionary). 

Of course, what we require is evidence. This 
has been supplied us by Mr. Paget Toynbee, 
whose information leaves nothing to be desired. 
For the phrase actually occurs in an Anglo- 
French MS. of the respectable date of 1256. 
In speaking of the unlucky days, a certain 
author says : 

** Ore dirrai des jours denietz 
Que vous dismal appelletz ; 
Dismai les appelent plusours, 
Ceo est a dire, les mal jours.” 


Here we have the explicit statement that 
dis-mal is the same as mal jours ; as well as the 
use of the plural form mai. 





The occurs at fol. 100c of MS. Q. 
9.13, in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow. 
It is printed as an extract in a description of the 
MS. by M. Paul Meyer, at p. 129 of Documents 
Manuscrits de Vancienne Littérature de la France: 
— a M. le Ministre de l’Instruction 
Publique par M. Paul Meyer; premi¢re partie ; 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1871. The name 
of the author of the A.F. poem is Rauf de 
Linham, who wrote itin 1256. It thus appears 
that this important passage was printed twenty 
years ago. Our thanks are due to Mr. Toynbee 
for the reference, and to M. Paul Meyer for the 
note of the facts. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


P.S.—I note, also, that there is an important 
unprinted Latin and French glossary in MS. R. 
7.14 in the same library. It gives, for example, 
the entry: ‘Hoc lupatium, canfrein,” in a 
section “* De Equis.” This is the E. ‘‘ cham- 
frein.” Also: ‘‘Hoc stillicidium, gutere”; E. 
“‘ gutter.” Again: ‘‘Hec tegula, sengle”; E. 
‘*shingle.” Both of these last are in the sec- 
tion ‘‘ De partibus Domus.” 








‘© MEN-TURANNOS.” 
London: Nov. 19, 1891. 


In Herondas v. 77 the beginning of the line 
is thus transcribed o.. nvrupayvov, The pre- 
fixing of one letter will give Mmyvruparvor, 
which I think is almost certainly the true 
reading. What should precede, is a much 
more debatable matter. Ma Mnvripavvey would 
scan and make sense, and would about occupy 
the vacant space. An inscription of the second 
century B.C. found near Cape Sunium describes 
the building of a temple to Mi Tiépayvos and 
contemplates the association of épamnorai, 
The same god was, according to Foucart, 
figured on imperial coins of nearly all the 
cities of Phrygia, Lydia, and Pisidia, and on 
many of Pontus, Pamphylia, and Caria. He 
also appears on a stele in Asia Minor with a 
Phrygian cap and a crescent on the shoulder ; 
the crescent is found at Colossae and Philippi. 
The prevalence of the worship may also be 
nferred from the name of Tyrannus of Ephesusi 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. There 
is almost a certainty that a cult, thus spread on 
both sides of theAegaean, would find a lodgment 
in the islands, which swarm with names im- 
ported from the East by the Phoenicians. 
Pataeciscus derived from the Pataeci is an 
example. 

The running of the two words into one name, 
os can-hardly be considered a diffi- 
culty. 

Itis probable that the common noun riépavvos 
was derived from the same god at a much 
earlier stage of the Greek language. Tir-anna, 
according to Prof. Sayce (7'rans. Society of 
Biblical Archaeology III. 206), was the name 
of the Pole Star among the Babylonians; 
but the star was also called iDyan-same, 
‘judge of heaven.” The similarity of 
“judge” and “ruler” is obvious of itself; 
but it is emphasised by the Judges in 
Palestine and the Suffetes at Carthage. There- 
fore tépavvos, for which Curtius attempts no 
Greek derivation, is very nearly identical in 
form and meaning with the Babylonian Tir- 
-anna. 

The addition of Men, combined with the 
crescent, points to the Moon in place of the 
Pole Star—a kind of transference extremely 
common in astral mythology. But the Moon 
continues masculine, as in Babylonia. 

JAMES MARSHALL. 











APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Nov. 29, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “ How 
came the Great Ice »” by Sir R. 8. Ball. 
4 p~ South Place Institute: ‘‘ Folk-Life and 
Thought in Turkey,” by Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: ** Democratic Sentiments,” by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
Monpay, Nov. 30, 6 p.m. London Institution: ‘“ Recent 
—— in ——. mpgs by Sir R. 8. Ball. 
p.m. y cademy: “ Pigments,” by Prof. 
A. H. Church. . 
_ 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Pigments and Vehicles of the Old Masters,” I., by Mr. 
A. P. Laurie. . 
8p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘The Late Dr. Croll’s Philo- 
sophical Basis of Evolution,” by Mr. Arthur Boutwood. 
8p.m. Microscopical: Conversazione. 
Turspay, Dee. 1, 8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘* Introduc- 
_ be the ‘Book of the Dead,’” by Mr. P. Le Page 
nouf. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ Portland 
Cement.” 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘* Transcaspian Reptiles,” by 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger; ‘* New Butterflies from British 
East Africa, collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson during his 
recent Expedition,” Il., by Miss E. M. Sharpe; ‘The 
Association of Gamasids with Ants,” by Mr. A. D. 
ae of “The Bornean Rhinoceros,” by Mr. Edward 


Wepnespay, Dec. 2,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Secondary 
Batteries,” by Mr. G. H. Robertson. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: *‘ Richard I[1.,” by the_ Rey. 
Stopford A. Brooke. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 3, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute :— 
Ordinary eral Meeting—‘t Windows and Vowesses,” 
by Mr. J. L. Andre; “ An Illuminated Pedigree of the 
Peverell Family and their Descendents,” by Mr. Arthur 
Vicars ; ‘‘ Warnot and Warlot,” byMr. Edward Peacock. 

6p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ The Tower of Babel 
and the Confusion of Tongues,’’ Illustrated, by Mr. Th. 

G. Pinches. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘New or Little-Known 
Pigments,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Linnean: * A Contribution to the Fresh- 
water Algae of the West of Ireland,” by Mr. W. West; 
“* The Tick Pest in Jamaica.” by Dr. W. H. W. Strachan. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘Phosphorus Oxide,” II., by 
Prof. Thorpe and Mr. A. E. Tutton; “ Frangulin,” by 

Prof. Thorpe and Dr. A. K. Miller; ** The Structure and 

Character of Flames,’’ by Messrs. A. Smithels and 

H. Tingle; “‘The Composition of Cooked Vegetables,” 

by Miss K. I. Williams; ‘* The Occurrence of a Mydicatic 

Alkaloid in Lettuce.” by Mr. T. 8. Dymond; “ Some 

Metallic Hydrosulphides,” by Messrs. 8. E. Lindor and 

H. Picton; ‘*The Physical Constitution of some Solu- 

tions of Insoluble Sulphides,” by Mr. Harold Picton; 

** Solution and Pseudo-Solution,’”’ by Messrs. H. Picton 

and 8. E. Lindor. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. : 

Faipay. Dec. 4,5 p.m. Physical : ‘A Permanent Magnetic 
Field,” by Mr. W. Hibbert ; ‘The Production of Rota- 
tory Currents,”’ by Prof. Ayrton. ie 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘The Bodleian Fragment of 
Cormac’s Glossary,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: ‘* Supplementary 
Observations on some Fossil Fishes from _the English 
Lower Oolites,’” by Mr. A. 8. Woodward; ‘Organic 
Matter as a Geological Agent,” by the Rev. A. Irving. 








SCIENCE. 
NEWLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENTS OF PHILO. 


Neu Endeckte Fragmente Philos. Yon Paul 
Wendland. (Berlin: Reimer; London: 
Nutt.) 


Ir some very substantial portion of the 
works of Philo hitherto lost and not known 
in Greek were to be on a sudden “ rescued 
from the Syrian sands,” there would bea 
considerable stir in the learned world. Dr. 
Wendland’s rich find of Philonean Frag- 
ments lacks the dramatic interest which 
would attach to it if it had happened in the 
manner described; but his merit is all the 
greater for the painstaking research which 
led him actually to such good results. 
Guided by a hint thrown out by Prof. 
Rendell Harris, in his Fragments of Philo, 
Dr. Wendland, after making diligent search 
in old Bible Commentaries and Florilegia 
already published, turned his attention to 
an unedited Munich MS. written in the 
eleventh century, containing the Commentary 
on parts of the Old Testament of Procopius 
of Gaza, the great Christian Sophist of the 
sixth. century, as Dr. Wendland calls him. 
Equipped with an ample knowledge of 
Aucher’s Latin translation of the Philonean 
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Commentaries preserved in Old Armenian, 
and thoroughly familiar with Philo’s style, 
Dr. Wendland has detected, scattered up 
and down the hitherto unedited Munich 
Catena, a host of fragments of Philo’s 
great Commentary. 

The old Armenian version, which contains, 
Gcia roxy, just those parts of Philo which 
have disappeared in Greek, has been of the 
same service to Dr. Wendland as it was to 
Prof. R. Harris in giving a clue to the 
proper sequence and order of the fragments 
found, as well as because it gives incon- 
testable evidence of their authenticity. 
Procopius simply copied out without acknow- 
ledgment whatever of Philo’s Commentary 
he thought appropriate; and, no doubt, 
that Commentary has been lost in the 
original Greek, just because, all the best bits 
of it having been copied into Catenae in the 
sixth and following centuries, it was not 
thought worth the while of scribes to continue 
tocopy out so lengthy a work any more. 

Dr. Wendland’s discovery lends a new 
and unique interest to these old Patristic 
Catenae, which are wont to be rather 
despised and thrust aside ; for it shows that 
there may lie hidden in them we know not 
how much of early Christian, even of pre- 
Christian writers. What light may be 
thrown on the origins of Christian doctrine 
and belief will be seen from a fragment like 
the following, which Dr. Wendland has 
unearthed from another MS., in which it 
masquerades under the name not of Philo 
the Jew, but of Philo the Christian Bishop. 

Pidwvos érurxérov: mpOtov éevapyijs Tiotis 
ore Ov va dvdpa dikaoy Kal davov zodAoi 
dvOpwro. adlovrat * Sevrepov émaue Tov Sikavov 
vipa, ws py povoy éavT® mepiremounKdra 
dperiv, GAA Kai ravti 7G olkw* Ov iv dutiav 
kat owrnpias dgvodyrat. 

The same thought often meets us in the 
parts of Philo preserved in Greek ; but the 
genuineness of this fragment, as of nearly 
all the others which Dr. Wendland now 
gives to the world for the first time, is 
established by the fact that we find it word 
for word in section 11 of the second book of 
the Armenian Quaestiones in Genesin of 
Philo. 

Besides these fragments of the allegorical 
Commentary upon Genesis, Dr. Wendland 
has found and here publishes a new and 
hitherto lost portion of Philo’s treatise on 
the Sacrifice of Animals, from a Laurentian 
MS. of Philo, as well as portions of the 
lost work de Ebrietate. The type and paper 
of the volume are excellent; and the care 
given to the text, and the erudition of the 
author’s critical remarks, are beyond all 
praise. F. C. Conybeare. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ar the last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
& communication was read from Mr, H. Neville, 
urging the importance of founding an experi- 
mental zoological station in the tropics, and 
advocating the claims of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
for such an institution. 


Mr. Jonn B. VERITY has written a book on 
the production and application of electricity to 
ht, power, and traction, entitled Electricity 
upto Date, which will be issued next week by 
Messrs, F, Warne & Co. It will be fully 


illustrated, and will also contain a map show- 
ing the districts allotted to the various London 
supply companies. 

Dr. Linpsay’s Climatic Treatment of Con- 
sumption has been translated into French by 
Dr. F. Lalesque, of Arcachon, who has added 
some valuable material of his own. A trans- 
lation of the same work into Polish is about 
to be undertaken by Dr. Neugebaur, of Warsaw. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


On the occasion of M. Joseph Derenbourg’s 
eightieth birthday, his former pupil, Prof. 
James Darmesteter, has dedicated to him a little 
pamphlet, entitled Une Pricre Judéo-Persane 
(Paris: Cerf). The main substance of it is a 
new translation into French of a Parsi prayer 
to Ormuzd, which Prof. Sachau had previously 
edited from a very incorrect MS. in the British 
Museum. Prof. Darmesteter has been able to 
revise this from two versions, in Gujarathi and 
Persian, printed at Bombay. The special 
interest of this prayer is that it contains the 
following thanksgivings :— 

**O Creator, I thank Thee for that Thou hast 
made mean Iranian, and of the true religion. . . . 
Thanks to Thee, O Creator, for this, that Thou 
hast made me of the race of men; . . . for this, 
that Thou hast created me free and not a slave; 
for this, that Thou hast created me a man and not 
a woman.”’ 

The identity of these thanksgivings with 
three in the daily morning litany of the Jews 
is at once apparent. Prof. Darmesteter then 
goes on to inquire whether the Parsis bor- 
rowed from the Jews, or vice versa. He first 
examines the Parsi prayer, and shows from 
internal evidence that it was originally written 
in Pehlvi, and that it dates from the national 
dynasty of the Sassanides (226-652 a.D.). He 
then, with the assistance of the Grand Rabbi 
of France, proceeds to determine when the 
corresponding thanksgivings first appear in the 
Jewish ritual. They can, in substance, be 
traced back to the Palestinian period. They 
are first found in the Menahot (43, b), which 
ascribes them to Rabbi Meir, disciple of Rabbi 
Ahiba, who flourished in the first half of the 
second century A.D. The original form of one 
of the thanksgivings was: ‘ Blessed be God, 
for that he has not made me ignorant.” But, 
according to tradition, a Babylonian Rabbi of 
the fourth century, hearing his son use this 
form, caused him to change it to the less 
boastful one which still prevails: ‘‘ Blessed be 
God, for that he has not made me a slave.” 
As this is also the formula found in the Parsi 
prayer, Prof. Darmesteter concludes that the 
whole was borrowed from the Jews. The 
date of the borrowing he would place in the 
fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, 
when Jewish doctors are known to have been 
all-powerful at the Sassanide court, under 
Sapor II. and Yazdegerd. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CambripGe Antiquarian Socrery. — (Wednesday, 
Nov. 11.) 


Mr. J. W. Criark exhibited and made remarks 
upon two fragments of sixteenth-century book- 
cases, found in a lumber-closet at Clare College 
after the late fire. It was explained that the 
library was originally over the old chapel, which 
occupied the same position as the existing one, 
though it was not so large. The library is known 
to have been fitted with new cases in 1627. When 
the old chapel, and with it the library, was pulled 
down in 1767, these cases were removed to the 
present library, which had been built in 1689, and 
fitted with shelves against the walls ‘a la 
moderne,”’ as Cole calls it, at some period between 





that date and 1742. In the course of removal the 


cases were a good deal altered; and the discovery 
of these fragments shows that they had originally 
been furnished with desks. No indications, how- 
ever, of chaining can be discovered; and it was 
therefore suggested that the desks had been added, 
because it was usual at that period to make book- 
cases with desks, even though the special reason 
for their presence might no en ger exist. It was 
further shown that the old library had fifteen 
cases, and a plan of it, with their probable 
arrangement, was exhibited. — Prof. Hughes 
described the results of his examination of some 
deserted Indian villages in Arizona, one of which 
consisted of caves excavated in the top of a small 
hill of lava, and another of dwellings built 
under the shelter of overhanging ledges in the 
cliffs of the Walnut Cajion, much resembling 
the cliff dwellings of mediaeval times along 
the rivers of Dordogne. He exhibited a collec- 
tion of matates or grindstones, of arrow heads, 
pottery, &c., from these localities, and other 
objects in illustration of the points to which he 
called special attention. He arrived atthe conclusion 
that there was no reason for referring these dwell- 
ings to any remote period. Criticising the evi- 
dence for the existence of palacolithic man in 
America, he pointed out that it was believed by 
those competent to form an opinion that, in all 
the cases in which it had been stated that imple- 
ments, &c., had been found in ancient gravels in 
America, there were marks of tunneling and digging 
into the base of the gravel cliff, and that the 
objects had been simply buried in the talus and in- 
filling debris. He then described the genesis of a 
spear or arrow-head as learued from the Indians, 
and showed that each specimen passed through 
several stages, in the first of which it was only 
rough dressed and resembled palaeolithic types, 
but was gradually more and more finished till it 
assumed the form of the neolithic instrument of 
Europe or the fine pointed arrow of America, and 
that palacolithic man had not manufactured a 
different form, but only stopped at an earlier stage 
in the same process of manufacture. This was 
suggested by the palacolithic forms picked up in 
the neclithic workings of Grimes Graves or Ciss- 
bury, but was proved by observations among the 
North American Indians. He further exhibited 
specimens from La Ganterie and Pressigny in 
illustration of the same view, and pointed out that 
these inquiries helped to explain away the great 
gap supposed to exist between palaeolithic and 
neolithic types of flint implements, but did not 
affect the question of the enormous interval 
between the earliest appearance of man and neo- 
lithic or recent times, the belief in which was 
founded on geographical, climatal, and biological 
evidence. 


Historicat Sociery.—(Zhursday, Nov. 19.) 


Tue Hon. G. C. Broprick, in the chair.—Mr. 
C. W. Oman read a paper on “The MoArrea trav 
*A@nvalwy.’? No writer of repute had doubted that 
this was the work familiar to Plutarch, Pollux, 
Harpocration, and other ancient writers. No 
fewer than 55 out of 158 quotations which were 
made from the book were found in this text. It 
was another question whether the book was actually 
the work of Aristotle, on which he would not 
express an opinion. Some continental writers had 
pronounced it to be the actual work of Aristotle. 
But the question of style was a difficult one; and 
the style of the Ethics was widely different from 
tbat of the Politics. Cicero speaks of Aristotle’s 
style as ‘‘ easy and flowery ”’ ; after such an opinion 
it was not wise to be dogmatic. Certainly this 
work, though scarcely written in the brilliant style 
which some had ascribed to it, was not so crabbed 
as the Ethics, but — and straightforward. It 
was probably the work of one of Aristotle’s pupils. 
There were pretty accurate indications of the date of 
this manuscript ; and the reference to quadriremes, 
and theabsenceof mention of quinquiremes, pointed 
to fifteen years during which the former alone were 
used. The inference was that the work was com- 
piled not earlier than 329 u.c. It was singular 
that no mention was made of the constitutional 
reforms between 400 and 329 zn.c. The book was 
badly arranged, and showed a great want of critical 
judgment. Insome respects it directly contradicted 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and failed to supply 





the deficiencies in the latter. The writer seemed 
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to be actuated by an unaccountable prejudice 
against Pericles. He evidently had access to 
State documents, and particularly to the draft 
constitution of the Four Hundred. It was certain 
that Aristotle himself would not have made such 
omissions of matters of the highest importance. 
‘There was no mention of Hyperbolus or Alcibiades ; 
but there was a confused account of the Four- 
Hundred. In matters of difference between them, 
the inclination of scholars would naturally, and 
probably rightly, be in favour of Thucydides. 
The political opinions of the author were not 
consistent, though he clearly inclined to oligarchy. 
He spoke in one place of the few as more cor- 
ruptible than the many, and he even referred 
to the eiw@via mpadrns Tod Sfyov. On the other hand, 
he says of Nikias that he was BéAtiotos tav 
mokirevoauévwyv—an opinion which it is quite 
certain that Aristotle would never have expressed. 
With respect to Draco some somewhat startling 
statements were made, as he was spoken of asa 
constitutional reformer. It was Draco, according 
to the book, and not Solon, who gave a democratic 
tendency to the government of Athens; and the 
account given of the Areopagus and of the relative 
positions of the Archons and the orparnyo! was very 
different from the views hitherto entertained. 
Mr. Oman then critically examined in detail 
several important questions, and pointed out with 
reference to Draco that in the Politics he was ex- 
pressly said by Aristotle not to have made con- 
stitutional changes. This view was difficult to 
reconcile with the views of the ModA:rela, though 
it was possible that a popular assembly, founded 
on the Homeric dyopa, already existed in Draco’s 
time.—In the course of the discussion that followed, 
Mr. Hubert Hall, director, observed that he had 
found a reference to some political work of Aris- 
totle in a fourteenth-century chronicle, which 
appeared to be identical with the newly-found 
treatise. 








FINE ART. 


A History of the “* Old Water- Colour” Society, 
By John Lewis Roget. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans. ) 


Ovr first feeling on closing these two 
monumental volumes is one of congratula- 
tion to the author in bringing his long and 
laborious task to so successful a conclusion. 
It was one which in many ways resembled 
that of Horace Walpole, when he attempted 
to dress the memoranda of Vertue into 
something like a history of the English 
school of painting down to his own time. 
Like Walpole, a great part of the material 
had been collected by another—in Mr. 
Roget’s case by the late Mr. Joseph Jenkins, 
the once well-known member of the ‘“ Old 
Water-Colour” Society; but Mr. Roget’s 
undertaking, if not of greater interest, has 
been of greater labour, and he has brought 
to its execution a more serious sense of his 
responsibility as an historian. 

Although there is nothing to suggest that 
Mr. Roget’s labour has been uncongenial, 
it must have required no little patience ; and 
this and other qualities becoming to the 
historian, such as method and self-restraint, 
are possessed by Mr. Roget in no ordinary 
degree. For he has not had to write the 
history of an art alone, but the history 
of a Society also, and in writing the 
latter, his power of selection has been very 
limited ; for though he has been able to treat 
the more interesting members at greater 
length, he has been obliged to say some- 
thing of all without indulging in even 
comparative depreciation of the most 
insignificant. In thus sinking the judge 
in the historian, and choosing for the most 


part to express the opinions of others rather 
than his own, he has probably deprived us 
of much valuable criticism; but he has set 
an example which may be followed with 
great advantage by future chroniclers who 
are not such competent critics as himself. 

But the book is yet much more than a 
methodical arrangement of facts relating to 
the Water-Colour Society. It is a history 
of the whole school till those comparatively 
recent times when the Society ceased to 
absorb all the best water-colour painters of 
England. Mr. Roget has exercised good 
judgment in tracing the development of 
this specially English branch of the art, 
from its beginning in the last century with 
the ‘‘ draughtsmen”’ who were employed to 
illustrate those archaeological and topo- 
graphical works in which our great grand- 
fathers delighted, down to the art of to-day ; 
and he has shown perhaps equal sense in not 
going farther back, not even to the washed 
drawings of the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century. If he had so chosen, he might 
have included Diirer and Rubens and Rem- 
brandt—even the artists of ancient Egypt— 
in his view; but he was to write the history 
of the ‘‘Old Water-Colour” Society, and 
wisely began with that fresh and truly 
national impulse which resulted in its 
formation. Of the period before the little 
group of water-colour painters took heart to 
separate from their more favoured brethren 
of the Royal Academy and set up an ex- 
hibition of their own, we have fortunately 
no little information; but its history has 
never been so fully and fairly set out as in 
the first two books of Mr. Roget’s first 
volume. Perhaps Mr. Roget might have 
said a little more of Taverner and Samuel 
Scott ; but no one will grudge the space which 
he devotes to Paul Sandby and John Cozens, 
nor yet to ‘‘ Warwick Smith,” whose share 
in the development of the water-colour art 
has scarcely been sufficiently recognised. 
Even the latest of those beautiful drawings 
of Italy given by Sir Walter Trevelyan to 
the South Kensington Museum is not later 
than 1795, and the earliest is as early as 
1786, when Turner and Girtin were not yet 
in their teens. Mr. Roget is well justified in 
treating him together with J. R. Cozens ; but 
he is careful to point out that, though Smith 
was but three years older than Cozens, the 
technical change in practice which he intro- 
duced did not take place until the career of 
Cozens had virtually ended. 

An interest, fresher if not so deep, attaches 
to the subsequent chapters, in which the 
notes of Mr. Jenkins and others begin to 
leaven the narrative. We are told, on the 
authority of the late Mr. John Pye, that Dr. 
Monro bought Turner’s youthful drawings 
from his father at two guineas apiece ; and 
here is a new anecdote of Turner, told to 
James Holland by Dr. Burney. The Doctor 
and Turner met at Dr. Munro’s sale. ‘I 
understand,” said Turner, pointing to some 
of the lots to which his own name was 
attached, ‘‘that you have the bad taste to 
admire these things more than I do now.” 
‘*Tt will be sufficient for me to say,” answered 
the polite connoisseur, ‘‘ that I admire every- 
thing you do, Mr. Turner.” ‘ Well,” re- 
turned the other, a little flattered, ‘‘ perhaps 





they are not so bad for half-a-crown and 





one’s oysters.” This was in 1833, and 
Turner evidently thought they were “ not so 
bad,” for he bought back a good many of 
his own drawings at the sale. Of the 
good Dr. Thomas Monro, who gave Tur- 
ner and Girtin their oysters and 
their halfcrowns for a night’s sketches, 
any new information is interesting. It 
appears from one of Girtin’s drawings in the 
late Percy collection, that he had a house at 
Fetcham in Surrey as well as the better 
known ones at Bushey and in the Adelphi- 
terrace; and one of Mr. Jenkins’ notes 
tells us that he had a netting in his carriage 
in which he always slipped a folio of draw- 
ings when he went to this country house, 
This Thomas Monro was certainly a mad 
doctor, for he was physician to Bethlehem 
Hospital; but we doubt the oft repeated 
statement that he attended George ILI. No 
the least interesting of the new stories about 
the doctor is contained in a footnote, where 
his opinion is recorded that Turner was 
“blunt, coarse, vulgar, and sly.” Mr 
Roget has the admirable habit of giving 
his authorities for all his statements. In 
this instance it is John Pye, and it wa 
Cornelius Varley who told Jenkins that Dr. 
Monro used to employ Turner in tinting 
Girtin’s outlines, and that Girtin complained 
of this as not giving him the same chance of 
learning to paint. Unfortunately the 
‘‘news” about Turner and Girtin is not 
great or important, but Mr. Roget’s account 
of the latter is full and excellent. It is to 
be hoped that it will give the final blow to 
that libellous view of his character which 
was circulated by the jealous Dayes and 
repeated by the not too good-natured 
Edwards. 

From a strictly literary point of view it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Roget was 
justified in inserting so long a biography of 
Nicholson. No doubt the space allotted to 
this artist is out of proportion to his com- 
parative merits; but we quite sympathise 
with the author’s hesitation to cut down 
more severely an authentic MS. which 
gives us such a fresh view of the “ state of 
art” in the north of England during the 
latter half of the last century, and such a 
strong instance of the stubbornness of the 
artistic temperament which so often “ finds 
its way out” in spite of natural obstacles 
that seem insurmountable. But Nichol- 
son was a Yorkshireman, and shrewd as 
well as gifted. His MS. throws also much 
light on the “trade tricks” of the dealers 
in his days, the forgeries in which they were 
aided by unscrupulous artists, and the 
impositions to which the Society of Arts 
was exposed—by their committee of drawing 
masters—who practically awarded the pre- 
miums to the drawings of their own pupils 
touched up by themselves. In the following 
chapters much new and interesting informa- 
tion of a biographical character is given about 
Joshua Oristall-and John Glover. Of the 
latter’s individuality we get a lively picture. 
Though eighteen stone—‘‘a mountain of a 
man”’—and with club feet, he would per- 
form dangerous feats of climbing, vaulting 
from rock to rock, and dancing on giddy 
ridges; and he appears to have been a rival 
of St. Francis of Assisi in his power over 
wild birds. His present reputation as a 
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painter in oils is perhaps somewhat higher 
than Mr. Roget allows. 

Mr. Roget’s matter is necessarily mainly 
biographical. The book may be said to 
consist of a series of biographies strung on 
the thread of the Society’s history, and it 
takes all Mr. Roget’s ingenuity to make it 
bear the weight. The reader may often be 
tempted to wish that Mr. Roget’s task had 
been to write a history of the art of water- 
colours, instead of that of the Royal Society. 
The two histories move on parallel lines, 
and Mr. Roget has not neglected either ; 
but the progress and changes of the art, in 
technique, in subject, and in sentiment, would 
have afforded a stronger thread and a 
greater argument for the chronicler than 
the slight thanges in constitution, the suc- 
cession of presidents, and the exits and 
entrances of members. The exigencies of 
his scheme have obliged Mr. Roget to divide 
his narrative into chronological sections 
corresponding with the presidencies, and 
to cut up his biographies into similar 
sections. This arrangement is destructive 
of biographical continuity, and interrupts 
the reader’s interest in the careers of the 
different artists to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Nor does it improve the value of the 
work as a book of reference for art students, 
as they will be less concerned with the pro- 
gress of the Society than with the progress 
of the painters. The biography of John 
Varley, for instance, is cut up into no less 
than four strips; the first begins on p. 165 
of the first volume (which contains 558 
pages), and the last instalment does not 
conclude till the thirty-first page of the 
second volume. It is only fair, however, 
toadd that this disadvantage is minimised by 
the excellence of the index, which is in 
itself quite a valuable little warehouse of in- 
formation, and by the very full and careful 
synopsis of contents which acts as a ground 
plan of the maze. 

But if we accept as inevitable this solution 
of continuity, which takes place not only in 
the biographical threads (for the biographies 
in their turn interrupt the sequence of the 
history), the book deserves little but praise. 
The somewhat complicated machine is most 
carefully constructed, and movescontinuously 
and evenly, if at slow speed. Mr. Roget’s 
style is clear and simple, and is animated 
with many a touch of quiet humour, which 
makes us feel that there is a competent in- 
dividuality behind the whole work, though 
it never obtrudes itself. Moreover, the sub- 
ject matter is so interesting in detail, and 
contains so many excellent anecdotes, that 
it has scarcely a dull page. For nearly all 
the more celebrated of the water-colour 
men were “characters” in their way, and 
their records are delightfully full of un- 
sophisticated human nature. With what 
labour Mr. Roget has constructed some of 
his most amusing passages may be instanced 
by the following : 

“He [John Varley] used to say himself that 
whatever money was put into his pocket was 
sure to run out at the bottom. The latter 
defect arose in some measure from the careless 
Senerosity of his disposition ; and it appears to 
have been aided as a source of extravagance by 
the habits of his first wife, and the conduct of 
& sometime son-in-law. For himself, he lived 
from hand to mouth, never put by a farthing, 





and indeed was always in difficulties. But he 
declared that his home troubles, ‘ which would 
have worried any other man into his grave, 
were beneficial to him, as just preventing him 
from being too happy.’ On Linnell’s asking 
him one day, how he was getting on, he 
answered, ‘Much better, much better: there 
are only four men, I think, now, who could put 
in executions.’ A friend met him one day 
racing along at great speed, somewhere near 
Cavendish-square, and would have stopped him, 
but Varley pushed by, saying, ‘I am in great 

, I cannot stop now. I have found a man 
who only takes 35 per cent!’ The Messrs. 
Redgrave relate that Varley had an original 
way of getting paid by rich but forgetful 
debtors—a way, he used to say, which saved 
the unpleasantness of law. ‘I send in a new 
bill,’ said the painter, ‘making a mistake of a 
guinea or two against myself, and the money 
comes in directly.’ ”’ 

The information contained in this short 
assage comes from three separate sources— 
ilchrist’s Life of Blake, Redgrave’s Century 

of Painters, and Jenkins’ Notes—and the 
book throughout is a mosaic of fragments 
from a hundred sources. This, perhaps, is 
a sufficient excuse for an imperfect notice 
of its contents, as it would be impossible 
within a reasonable space to examine how 
far itadds to our knowledge. With regard 
to many of the greater names the published 
material is ample. The additions made, 
for instance, to the Lives of De Wint, David 
Cox, and Miiller could but be slight; but, on 
the other hand, we have welcome news of 
Geo. Barret, Junr. (whose ,birthdate has at 
last been settled within a few months), of 
John Varley and Cotman, of William Hunt 
and Cattermole, and of many other later and 
lesser names. With regard to some of the 
latest, especially those who are yet alive, 
the biographies are mainly if not entirely 
fresh. It may be doubted whether it might 
not have been wiser, it would have certainly 
abridged the writer’s labours, if he had 
confined his record to deceased artists ; but 
his task was to write the history of the 
Society, and he has done so almost down to 
the very day of publication. 

Of the way in which he has done it we 
have only to add that it is a thoroughly good 
piece of work, worthy of the illustrious 
Society it commemorates, of the exquisite 
art with which it is concerned. 

Cosmo Monxkuovse. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE question of the site of Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s statue of Lord Strathnairn is likely, it 
is understood, to come before the committee 
for their final decision to-day (Saturday). 
London does not rejoice in the possession of 
so many excellent statues that the subject of 
the placing of one of them can afford to be a 
matter of indifference to any of its citizens. 
In the present case several sites have been 
proposed ; but it is believed that the one which 
has seemed likely to be selected—the not pre- 
cisely central region of Belgrave-square—is 
that which, if finally settled upon, would, in 
all probability, afford the least satisfaction. 
The artist himself and many art lovers are 
understood to be averse to this site; and we 
may confidently hope that, before it is too late, 
a majority of the committee will see their way 
to the choice of a spot more appropriate and 
furthersome. 

A Famous gold cup, which is stated to have 
been, until the period of the early Stuarts, 





among the Crown jewels, and which was latterly 
in the possession of Baron Pichon, of Paris, and 
which passed many intervening generations in a 
convent at Burgos, is likely—it is announced in 
the Standard —to become once more the 
property of the nation, by purchase aided by 
gift. The dealer whose property this unique 
vessel is at the present time is willing if 
not desirous to cede it at cost price; while 
more than one eminent amateur has come 
forward with the promise of a most handsome 
contribution towards the acquisition of this very 
precious and desirable object. We are ourselves 
informed that the cup in question is, or has lately 
been, lodged in the British Museum—where it 
may not perhaps be precisely on public view— 
and that a high official there is interesting him- 
self greatly in its acquisition. 

THE exhibitions to open next week include 
(1) the thirtieth winter exhibition of sketches 
and studies by members of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, in Pall Mall East ; 
(2) the New English Art Club (which we 
erroneously antedated last week), at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; (3) a collection of 
drawings made by various artists for the 
Portfolio, and also p MB oe by Mr. Railton of 
Westminster Abbey and by Mr. Edward Hall 
of Tennyson’s country, at the Japanese Gallery, 
New Bond-street ; and (4) a series of pictures 
by Mr. Thomas Blinks, entitled ‘‘ Field, Turf, 
and Cover,” at Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery, in the 
Haymarket. 


In pursuance of one of the principal objects 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, which 
is to place before its members the best examples 
of the great masters of etching of past times, 
the council announce their intention of follow- 
ing up the Rembrandt and Turser collections 
of 1890 and 1891, by including in the society’s 
forthcoming exhibition, in March next, a selec- 
tion of the etchings of Vandyck. They also 
announce that no applications for associateship 
in the society can be received after Tuesday, 
December 22. 


THE series of Cantor Lectures at the Society 
of Arts for this season will begin on Monday 
next, November 30, when Mr. A. P. Laurie is 
to deliver the first of a course of three upon 
“The Pigments and Vehicles of the Old 
Masters,” dealing with fresco painting, gesso 
work, and gilding in the fifteenth century. 


THE Indian Magazine and Review for December 
will contain an article on ‘‘ The Antique Gems 
of India,” by Lieut. General George G. Pearse; 
and also one by Surgeon-Major Hendley, 
entitled ‘‘ Suggestions to Indians in regard to 
the Preservation of their Indigenous Arts.”’ 

WE would call attention to an excellent piece 
of work which is being carried on at Alexandria. 
For the past three years a periodical, called the 
Rivista Quindicinale, has been published there 
every fortnight, which contains archaeological 
articles of the highest interest, as well as a 
record of the discoveries of inscriptions and 
other ancient monuments found from time to 
time in Alexandria and its neighbourhood. The 
larger number of these articles are from the 
competent pen of Dr. Botti. The Rivista is the 
organ of the Athenaeum, which, under the 
presidency of Sir Charles Cookson, has just 
entered on its second lecturing season, and is 
engaged in establishing a library and museum 
specially devoted to the remains of Greek and 
koman antiquity discovered in Egypt. The 
want of such a museum has long been felt, 
and Alexandria is the most appropriate locality 
in which it could be placed. Negotiations have 
been carried on with M. Grébaut for the 
removal from the Cairo Museum of objects 
belonging to the Graeco-Roman period, most of 
which are still lying unpacked on the floors at 
Gizeh. 

Tur November number of the Lx Libris 
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Journal contains a brightly written article, by 
Mr. John Leighton, upon “The Ship in Ex 
Libris. Nothing lends itself more readily to 
ornamental effect than the rich complexity of 
the sweeping curves of the timbers and sails 
of an antique barque, as witness the noble 
fifteenth century onl of the Earl of Hunting- 
don. The present paper is illustrated with 
some excellently decorative book-plates, such 
as those of John Scott Russell, the naval 
architect and constructor of the (reat Eastern, 
and of Sir Oswald Walter Brierly, marine painter 
to Her Majesty. 





THE STAGE. 


WE live in an age when the author acts (see 
Mr. Christie Murray, for example) when the 
author manages, when the manager writes, and 
when the actor manages—when, indeed, every- 
body assumes, ‘‘ with a light heart,”’ somebody 
else’s duty. Miss Grace Hawthorne is, it would 
seem, the latest convert to the theory of the 
necessity that a cobbler should no longer stick 
to his own last. This actress has turned 
dramatist—if to compose a new last act for a 
drama now in course of performance be indeed 
to turn dramatist. Miss Hawthorne has 
furnished a final scene for Mr. Willis’s 
** Royal Divorce,” in which, it will be remem- 
bered, she herself impersonates the Empress 
Josephine. We shall confess that, having heard 
something from the qualified as to the char- 
acter of this literary performance, we have not 
been eager to put ourselves in a position in 
which we must either have enjoyed or been 
disturbed by it. In other words, we have not 
thought it necessary to repair to the Olympic. 


“Tue PLANTER” having — although un- 
doubtedly with some good qualities—been a 
failure at the Prince of Wales’s, the stage there 
is to be immediately occupied by the exponents 
of ‘‘Miss Decima” and of ‘‘The Prancing 
Girl.” ‘“‘The Prancing Girl”’ is a new travesty; 
and it is worthy of note that the removal of 
‘Miss Decima” from the Criterion to the 
Prince of Wales’s gives occasion to Mr. Charles 
Wyndham to re-appear at his own theatre, where 
in his lighter vein, in Mr. Bronson Howard’s 
‘* Brighton,” he will be as welcome as he was 
last summer in the justly popular ‘‘ David 
Garrick.” 





MUSIC. 

OPERA AND CONCERTS. 
A sECOND hearing of ‘Le Réve” last week 
revealed more of its power and charm. There are 
undoubtedly strange harmonies, and progres- 
sions which set at defiance laws and tradition ; for 
M. Bruneau felt his subject strongly, and at 
times expressed himself extravagantly. There 
are Beckmessers who will fill you a slate full 
with his faults and failings; but the composer, 
like Walther, has something within him which 
outweighs them all: he has true dramatic 
instinct and imagination. It has been said 
that the opera owes much of its success to its 
gifted interpreters, but surely they owe much 
to the work; it seems, indeed, as if they had 
been inspired by it to do their best. It would be 
dangerous to predict popularity for ‘‘ Le Réve” ; 
and yet the striking impression which it has 
made in a short time, and the very diversity of 
opinion respecting: its merits, are favourable 
signs. Whatever be its fate, it is a remarkable 
work. 

Sir C. Hallé commenced a series of orchestral 
concerts at St. James’s Hall last Friday week. 
Once again the Hallé band, with the veteran 
conductor at its head, displayed its many 
excellent qualities in Weber's ‘‘ Obéron ” 
Overture, * Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica,” and the 





Andante from Spohr’s “‘ Power of Sound.” An | dances of Dvorak’s. There was a large and 
orchestral sketch by the Russian composer enthusiastic audience. 
Borodin, entitled ‘‘IntheSteppesofCentral Asia,” | Herr Stavenhagen gave a pianoforte recital 
was quaint, though somewhat monotonous. Sir at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, but 
C. Hallé played Schumann’s pianoforte concerto; | his programme was not of the best. The 
but his reading of the work lacked warmth and | Chopin selection was not a strong one, and the 
true sentiment, and the technique was not all | pianist’s tone seemed veiled in some of the 
that could be desired. Sir Charles is, as a/cantabile passages. He played the A flat 
rule, note-perfect, and therefore this was all | Polonaise by way of encore, and in this piece 
the more noticeable. The attendance was far! his tone was decidedly hard. Beethoven’s 
from good. There was no vocal music in the Sonata in A flat (Op. 26) was, on the whole, 
programme, and no Wagner; yet nowadays | well rendered, but the first two movements 
these are generally found to be magnets | were more satisfactory than the last two. The 
wherewith to draw the public. Liszt selection also lacked interest. The Mélodie 
Miss Fanny Davies made her first appearance | Polonaise is fairly attractive, but Liszt’s 
this season at the Popular Concerts last | ‘‘Hexameron” variations are as tedious as 


Saturday, and gave an admirable ren-| they are difficult. They were announced 
dering of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Les Adieux” Sonata.|as the composition of Liszt, but of 
It is a great pleasure to find that ‘these variations Liszt is suppored_ to have 


success has not spoilt one of our best} written but a single one. The matter, how- 
pianists. She is always more occupied with | ever, is scarcely worth discussion ; the piece is 
the music than with herself; there is no show, | not worth reviving. It was performed by Herr 
but an honest attempt to interpret according Stavenhagen with great brilliancy. Mme. 
to the intentions of the composer. Schubert’s Stavenhagen sang Mozart’s ‘‘ Deh Vieni” and 
Quartet in D minor was given with marked | some graceful Lieder in a most artistic manner, 
precision and fine feeling by MM. Straus, Ries, and had the benefit of her husband’s accom- 
Gibson, and Popper. The soft yet rich tone of | paniment on the pianoforte. 
the last-named, and his masterly command of| Herr David Popper gave an orchestral con- 
his instrument, were displayed to advantage in | cert at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, evening. 
two ’cello solos. Miss Fillunger sang Schu-  Saint-Saéns’ clever and showy ’cello Concerto 
bert’s grand song “Die Allmacht” with | in A minor was performed in a striking manner. 
artistic taste and expression, but the musicis| A ‘‘ Requiem” for three violoncellos, with 
far more suitable to a man’s voice. pianoforte accompaniment, composed by Herr 
Sejior Sarasate gave his last concert on Monday | Popper, proved an interesting novelty. The 
afternoon. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata | music, as the title suggests, is slow and sombre; 
was performed by him and\Mme. Berthe Marx; | the principal theme has a good deal of charac- 
but in spite of some fine playing, the music did | ter, but the form of the movement is scarcely 
not pe sane its full effect. A cleverly written | satisfactory. With M. Delsart, the well- 
Suite for violin and pianoforte by Carl Gold- | known Paris ’cellist, Mr. E. Howell, one of our 
mark and a Sonata for the same instruments by | best players, and last, but not least, Herr 
Saint-Saéns gave the two performers many | Popper as_ interpreters, it can easily be 
opportunities for display ; both works, in fact, | imagined that the piece was a grand success. 
were brilliantly rendered. The Saint-Saéns| Herr Popper afterwards played a Suite, with 
Sonata shows a ready rather than an inspired | orchestral accompaniment, of his own composi- 
pen. Mme. Marx played Chopin’s seldom tion. The slow movements are expressive, the 
heard ‘“‘ Polonaise Fantasie’ with too much of | ‘‘Gnomentanz”’ clever, and the ‘“ Elfentanz 
the French and too little of the Slavonic ele- | a good show piece, but little else. Mme. 
ment: in Chopin’s music both are essential | Alwina Valleria sang songs by Lassen and 
factors. She gave a clever performance of | Schumann with great artistic taste. The 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Etude in C.” The programme | orchestra was under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
ended in a brilliant manner with some Slavonic | Cowen. J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 








JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS’S NEW BOOK. 
PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, and EXPLORERS. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘‘ A Thousand Miles Up the Nile,”’ ‘‘ Lord Bracken- 
bury,”’ “ Barbara’s History,’’ &c. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 18s. 

** Readers who, without being professed Egyptologists, are fascinated by a subject which never relaxes its hold on 

those who have once yielded to its spell, cannot but be grateful to Miss Edwards for summarising the results of the most 

recent inquiries and discoveries in a form at once popular, attractive, and adequate. Ihe work is copiously illustrated 


from various authentic sources.’’—7'imes, 


NEW NOVELS. — 
P&TER IBBETSON. With an {ntro-| A WIDOWER INDEED. By Rhoda 


duction by his Cousin, Lady *** (‘Madge Plunkett”). BROUGHTON and ELIZABETH BISLAND, §8vo, cloth 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Illustrated with over | ornamental, 6s, 


SO Drawings by the Author. Two vols., demy 8vo, 
IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE'S” 








cloth, ornamental, 21s. 
THE HOUSE of MARTHA. By! country. by cuances EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. } With Frontispiece. sSvo, cloth ornamental, 6s, 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” A BOY'S ROMANCE OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. 


CHILDREN I HAVE KNOWN, MEN of IRON. By Howard Pyle, 


and GIOVANNI AND THE OTHER. By FRANCES a So 
HODGSON BURNETT. With Illustrations by Albert Tustrated by the Author. Svo, cloth ornamental gilt 
E, Sterner, cloth, 8vo, ornameutal, 6s. P, 1s. Gd. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, Albemarle Street, London, 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


Handsomely bound, large post Svo, 63. 
BY JEAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 


Life. Edited by JOHN BERWICK, and illustrated by 
André. 


itions 
nee eaten ee aia revioe: of the Eagitsh ‘Edition 
received by the Publishers says :—‘ One of the most fascinating novels 
written for years.” 
Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 
BY WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, Author of “ F.R.S.,” &e. 


THE THREE BOOTS. 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LONDON. Illustrated. 


is clever novel turns upon an extraordinary hoax and a strange 
cami. Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


With the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the late Charles 
—_ and others. Edited by FREDERICK CRAW- 
With a Memoir of Andersen and Portraits. 
ako letters to his friends, which have been looked forward to 
as a literary treat, have a genuine ring about them, and most of them 
appear to have been written without any thought of their being pub- 
lished. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s 
Y PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION : : a Corsican Vendetta 


Story. Ilustrated by R. André. 
“ Mr. Tonelli’s book has ie advantage of being written by one who 
has been able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches ot 
Corsican peasant life than is found in other volumes.”—JMorning Post. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large 8vo. 
10, 6d. ; ‘ 7 aa en aie, 2 vols., 6s. . ; 
RTHUR GODDARD. 


PLAYERS. of the PERIOD. Being 


a Series of facies, Bequghiet, and = Mono- 
phs of the leading rs, including Irving, 
an Tree, J. L. Toole, &c. Illustrated ted b Leo 

— J. Bernard Partridge, and other well- 





“has post Svo, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 
BY MADAME beet * 
Private Reader to the Em MPL Eugénie. 


THE EVE of an EMPIRE'S FALL. 


ait THE SAME st 
Third Edition, large 


MY MISTRESS “the "EMPRESS 


EUGENIE;; or, Court Life at the Tuileries. 
post 8vo, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH “SOLDIERS in GERMAN 


PRISONS: being Reminiscences ouare and after the 
Franco-German War. By Canon E. GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with petentbe of the leading actors in these 
terrible scenes. The thrilling narrative helps one to realise the self- 
denial and heroism of those who gave up much | of the comfort of this 
life to tend the sufferings of the sick, w and h soldiers 
suddenly interned in fortress and hospi 


8vo, caatnaii bound, 6s. 


SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 


EMPIRE ; or, the Last Days of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE DE MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister 
is full of anecdotes relating to all that, passed amongst the Court and 
Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of Napoleon III. ; 
also numerous portraits and particulars as to the lives of all the 
celebrities of the period. 


Handsomely — in pena oe h gilt, gilt edges, 
DEAN’S FAIRY. "BOOK. A Com- 


panion to the “ Doyle Fairy Book”? (5s.). 
ie vol volume, which makes a splendid Presentation Book for a child, 
contains most of the favourite fairy tales of childhood, drawn from 
Perrault, old Chap-Books, and the “Arabian Nights.” "The 
enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by Louis Marvy, John 
Proctor, and other able Artists. 
it edges, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gil! 


The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con- 


sisting of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated from 
Various Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a wy of 
Doyle, and an Introduction by a MEMBER of the 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Handsomely bound, half-cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


’ 

BABY’S SOUVENIR. By A. O. Kaplan. 
With 23 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in fac- 
simile of the original aquarelles by ces M. Brondage. 
An entirely novel high art presentation book, excellently 
adapted for parents to purchase for a christening, or 
Christmas gift-book. Over 70 pages, printed in splendid 
style by Goupil, of Paris, on hand-made paper, and is in- 
tended to preserve a record of the life of a child from its 

birthday to its majority. The following are some of the 

principal subjects :—‘* Naming Baby,” ‘“ Baby’s First 

Outing,” “ Baby” s First Photograph,” “The Lock of 

Hair,” &c., &c., and spaces are reserved for filling in these 








most interesting particulars. 


London : Dean & Son, 160a, Fleet-street, E.C., | 
Office of ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage,’’ &e. | 


Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling ; 
or, post-free, Fifteenpence. 


THE 


Christmas Number 
OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


Containing ten Illustrated Articles, each Illustrated throughout by 
@ single artist; and, after the manner of former Christmas 
Numbers, unusually rich in Fiction. There are five Short Stories, 
Sour of them Illustrated, and two Illustrated Poems, besides im- 
portant Papers on Travel, Short Poems, dc. The Cover is 
ornamented by a design by Will H. Low. 


The following are some of the more important Articles : 


THE OAK of GEISMAR, by Henry van 
DYKE, is a Legend of the first Christmas Tree. 
trated with two Full-page Drawings by Howard Fe 


A CHARGE for FRANCE, by John Heard, 
Junr., is a Story of the Franco-Prussian War. 
trated with two -page Drawings by — =r es 
Artist and pupil of Detaille,—L. Marchet 


A PAINTER of DREAMS is the title of a 
Paper by HAROLD FREDERIC on the Work of Albert 
Moore. The Article is superbly Illustrated with Repro- 
——— ef some of Mr. Moore’s most celebrated 

aintings. 


AFLOAT on the NILE is the title of a 

Picturesque Account of Life on a Dahabeeyeh, by Mr. 

and Mrs. H. BLASHFIELD, with numerous Ilus- 
trations by the Artist himself. 


PETER RUGG the BOSTONIAN, who will 
be remembered as ‘‘ the Missing Man” ’ of the Early 
Legend and of Hawthorne, is the subject of a Ballad by 
Miss LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. [Illustrated with a | 
Series of quaint 7 er ——- by Howard Pyle. 

re. re. rc. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror DECEMBER. 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. (Concluded.}) ManrcaAret L. Woops. 
A STUDY OF MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. J. A. Newron-Ronrnsoy, 
THE ROMANCE OF MARY MACADAM. Part IL. Epwarp A. 
ARNOLD. 
TO THE RESCUE. W. B. Tarrey. 
WOMEN OF NAPLES. Constance Eacuestone. 
PLATES OR BAGS? R. G. Soans. 
A PLEA FOR THE CRITICS. J.C. Batter. 
MRS. HIGGINS'S STRANGE LODGER. Hveu MacCo. 
TWO IRISH STORIES:—PHELIM’S PUNISHMENT; ST. 
PATRICK’S PENANCE. 
BEGUN IN JEST. (Continued.) Mrs. Newman. 
_ London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 914.— DECEMBER, 1891. —2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :—Tue Russtans ox THE Pamirs.——PE arn’ 
JEAN, by J. M. Scott-Moncrieff.—Tne Scene or tur Riots 
tv Cuiva: Twetve Huyprep Mines on tue YAanorze- 
Kranc.—Cunonicies or WesTerty : A Provincia SKETCH: 
New EnGuaxp Purrrays.——Lorp Lyyepocn: a His- 





TORICAL Battap.—Amone Corrace Prorne: a Rvurau 
Retrospect..——Prorectine Corour 1x Aximais, by Frank 
E. Beddard. —— Porrvevese ReEpvpiicANisM AND THE 


Muirary Revott, by W. Vivian. Aw Irattan on Georce 
Exior.—tTue Rieurs or Capirat anv or Lazour. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents For DECEMBER. 
THE “NO” DANCE. By Sir Epwiy Anvotp, K.C.S.1. 


M. pe LAVELEYE on DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By Henry 
UNCKLEY, LL.D. 


MR. CHRISTIE MURRAY and the ANTIPODEANS. By Sir 
Epwarp Brappon, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for Tasmania. 

THE MIMES of HERONDAS. By Anprew Lane. 

WANTED, a DEPARTMENT of LABOUR. By Rowert Donavv. 

ARCHBISHOP TAIT. By Georce W. E. Russe. 


THE MEMOIRS of GENERAL MARBOT. By the Right Hon. G, 
Suaw Lerevre, 2 


THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS of ROBERT BROWNING. By Mrs. 
SvuTHERLAND Orr. 


CAROR DRIVER on the BOOK of the LAW. By Principal Cave, 


FRENCH POLITICS. By Gasriet Monon. 
Ispister & Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
DECEMBER.—Price Ninepence. 


EXCURSION (FUTILE ENOUGH) to PARIS: AUTUMN, 1851. 
(Concluded.) By Tuomas CaRLyLe. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL and the TRAMWAYS. By 
the Right Hon, Lord Monxswe tt. 


THE LITERARY DRAMA. By H. D. Trai. 


MONASTERIES of the LEVANT REVISITED. By the Hon. 
Georce N. Curzon, M.P. 


OF WRITERS and READERS. By Vernon Ler. 
PALIMPSESTS of PRISON. By He ven Ziuern. 


THE FRovipaye SIDE of TRADES UNIONISM. By Geonce 
Howet., M. 


A STUDY in omnes STATISTICS. By Dr. J. Jastrow. 
London: Lonemans, Green, & Co. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
DECEMBER. 

OUR ARMY and its DETRACTORS. By B. 

A REJOINDER. By the Right Hon. Sir Caantes Ditke, Bart. 

FLOWERS and FORESTS of the FAR WEST. By A. R. WauLace- 

COMPULSORY GREEK. By J. B. Bury. 

CYCLING in WINTER. By R. J. Mecrepy. 

THE CANADIAN CENSUS. ByJ. G. Co-mer, C.M.G, 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SINGER. By Vernon Ler. 

PHASES of CRIME in PARIS. By Hveves Le Roux. 

BRITISH ADMINISTRATION in WEST AFRICA. By F. Buxton 


THE DEMORALIEATION of RUSSIA. By Gen. Sir Frepenick 
Ronerts, Bart., G.C.B., V.C 


A HUMAN SOCUMENE. Chaps. IX.—XIL._ By W. H. Mauuocs. 
Cuarpman & Hatt, Limited. 
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HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 

Vol. XXL, Part 2, NOVEMBER, 1891, 
Contains Communications from T. G. Pixcurs; Cuartes H. Reap, 
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New Books, &c. 


London : TRUBNER & Co., Charing Cross Road. 
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Now aie, price 10s. 6a. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC from 


the EARLIEST TIMES. By F. Wexer, Organist, German 
Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace. 
“The place it fills in the literature of music has long been vacant.” 
Observer. 


London : ‘Siupsis, MARSHALL & Co 
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deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
venmammad on each completed £1. Francis RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TW tO ouuiEas ZER Monty OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
¥ ge S VG 
Fete B 1 KBECA. ALMANACK, with full particulars posh Gene, 
Francis Ravenscrort Manag 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 





MODERN 


SCIENCE. 


The First Volume of the above Series, Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., will be on “ THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE,’ by Sir ROBERT 
BALL, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. The Works in this Series will 


be issued at a uniform price of Two 


HYDERABAD, MADRAS, MYSORE, &c. 
H.R.H. the DUKE of CLARENCE and AVON- 
DALE in SOUTHERN INDIA. By J. D. REES. With 5 Autotype Portraits, and 
28 Views in Photogravure. Super royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
OXFORD ANNALS. 


EARLY HISTORY of BALLIOL COLLEGE. By 


FRANCES DE PARAVICINI. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“Pleasant gossip about John de Balliol and his wife, about other early benefactors, about | 


the statutes and the topography of the college, transcribing copious passages from ve 
Paris, Antony i Wood, and the college registers, with translations of the same.”’— Zhe Times 


. LABOUR IN FACTORIES = 
THE MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. 
WHATELY COOKE TAYLOR, H.M.’s Inspector of Factories. Demy Svo, lis. 
“We must welcome the book......The author writes thoughtfully and suggestively.””— Times. 
E IGHTEE NTH CENTURY .TREATISE ON 


BIRTHRIGHT in LAND. By Wriuutam Ocrivie, of | 
Pittensear. With Biographical Notes by D. C. MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ A really thoughtful work.”’—Spectator. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 


“NIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Gree. 


With 
Prefatory Memoir. Edited by his WIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The eighteenth edition of one of the most popular books of our day is enriched by a pre- 
fatory memoir and en from the pens of friends, which bring the author before us 
with singular vividness, which contain passages of rare literary beauty.” —Spectator. 


TRUBNER’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS: an Analysis of 


Ethical Conceptions. By 8S. ALEXANDER, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 14s. 
“A thoughtful and learned book. Without affecting elegance of style he writes in a clea”, 
manly, direct, and occasionally humorous fashion.’’— Athenaeum. 
“Mr. Alexander’s book is marked throughout by distinguished philosophical ability.”’ 


«lcademy. 


g om THE OLDEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
THE HISTORY of 8S. MARTIN’s CHURCH, 
CANTERBURY: a Monograph. By the Rey. C. F. ROUTLEDGE, Canon of Canter- 


bury. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
™ Certainly possesses claims which entitle it to the attention of arch:eologists, who will find 
their investigations amply rewarded in the many ancient objects it contains. The book is 
excellent reading.’”’— Morning Dost 


ANON CHE YNE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


THE PSALT ER: its Origin and Religious Contents. 


In the Light of Old Testament Criticem and the History of Religions. By T. K. 
CHEYNE, D.D., Canon of Rochester. Demy Svo, 16s. 
“ Dr. Cheyne has long been recognised as one of the most learned and devout of the modern 


school of Oxford theologians. ‘These qualities are displayed in his Bampton Lectures.” 
Vols. I. to V., each 16s. 


Times, 
ry . > . . > aa 
THE BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING: 
Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned and rR 
By EDWARD GOUGH, B.A. Lond. Demy svo. 
** A learned book......Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.”’— Spectator. 
“ The exposition is fresh, ingenious, convincing in its principal points, and exhaustive.. 
The tone of the whole is impregnated with a deep Evangelical spirit.”’—Scots Observer. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES 


PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS, addressed to a Middle- 


class Congregation, By W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A. Crown Svo, 5s. 
“‘ Speak always with earnestness and good sense.”’—Scotsman. 
“*Manly preaching, and sympathetic as well as outspoken counsel.”—Sco‘tish Leader. 
. UNIFORM WITH “BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.” 
Pi) ay » 
FAITH and UNFAITH; and other Essays. 
C. KEGAN PAUL. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 
* Well worthy of preservation.” — 7'imes. 
* Have a fine quality and just sobriety.”—Anti-Jacobin, 





By R. THE POWERS 


ay 


Shillings and Sixpence per Volume. 


SIDNEY’S ARCADIA. 


THE COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. 
The Original Edition of 1590, reproduced from the Copy in the Grenville Collection, 
British Museum, with a Bibliographical Introduction by H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D., 
Editor of Sir Thomas Malory’s “‘ Le Morte d’ Arthur. 


MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS. 


BRITISH EDIBLE FUNGI: How to Distinguish 
and How to Cook Them. With 12 Full-Page Plates, containing Coloured Sone of 
upwards of 40 Species. By M. C. COOKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

“ Combines scientific won with a popular style of »”_ Times. 


ANETARY MOTIO. 
which PROPEL and GUIDE the 


PLANETS. With Comments. By SYDNEY LAIDLAW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
UNIVERSAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


THEORY of PHYSICS: a Rectification of the 


Theories of Molar Mechanics, Heat, Chemistry, Sound, Light, and Electricity. By 
CAMILO CALLEJA, M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“In the book before us there is fluency and apparent ease.”’—Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION, Revisep anv ENLArGep 


MODERN CREMATION : its History and Practice. 


By Sir H. THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B. Lond. Crown &vo, paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 
“The author discusses the subject in "all its aspects, and his arguments and explanations 
should go far in removing the prejudice which undoubtedly exists against a process which has 
so much to recommend it. Morning Post. 


PROFESSOR NEWMAN’S NEW VOLUME. 


MISCELLANIES. Vol. V. Chiefly Academic. 


Prof. F. W. NEWMAN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
Contents: One Side of Plato—On Pindar—On the Northern Elements of Latin—Modern 
Latin as a Basis of Instruction—On Forms of Government—Epicureanism, Ancient and Modern 
—Strivings of Greece for Union—The Mora! Character of Roman Conquest—Modern Science 


Religious in the Long Run—The Political Side of the Vaccination System—Religion at the Bar 
of Ethics, &e. 
APAN OF THE PAST. 


THINGS JAPANESE ; being Notes on Various 
Subjects connected with Japan. By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of 


Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
“ Amusing, instructive, well worthy of perusal.” —<Athenaweum. 


TRUBNER’S SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS. 


A GRAMMAR of the KHASSI LANGUAGE. For 


the Use of Schools, Native Students, Officers, and English Residents. By the Rev. 
H. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SIX SHILLING EDITION. 











THERE and BACK, By George Macdonald. 


With 
Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown S8vo. 
“* The interest is well maintained from first to last, and the book is pervaded by that lofty 
tone and ‘fine poetic sympathy which! are such marked features in everything from 
Macdonald’s pen.” —Tal! Mall Gazette. 


SIX SHILLING EDITION. 


| IN the HEART of the STORM. By Maxwell Gray. 


With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
“The story is a good one. The writer has much that is interesting to say, says it well, and 
| carries his readers with him.”—Morning Post. 
“The nobility and seriousness of purpose, the keen sense of humour, the boldness and 
| brilliance in desc ription, will all befamiliar to the readers of her previous works. It stands 
| far, very far, above our average fiction.””—Speaker. 


CHINESE BALLADS. 


By THE BOOK of CHINESE POETRY; being the 


Collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known as the Shih Ching, or 
or Classic of Poetry. Metrically Translated by CLEMENT F. R. ALLEN. Demy 
Svo, 16s. 


RECENT VOLUMES in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


‘ a a) > T THaa : r 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PER- 
CEPTION. By F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D. With Coloured Plates, illustrating 
Misconceptions of Colour which, within the ‘Author’ s knowledge, have occurred to the 
Colour-Blind. Crown &vo, 5s. 
“Written from a practical stundpoint and a constant appeal to well-ascertained facts.” 


Speaker. 
THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY in its ORIGIN and 
DEVELOPMENT. By C. N. STARCKE. 
* Thoroughness and industry displayed in this re: vadable ond ey instructive wae: ” 
* Displays wide knowledge and patient research.” —Morn: vg Los [.lthenae 


LONDON: 


PATE RNOSTE R HOUSE, -CHARING CE 


THE COLOURS of ANIMALS: their Meaning and 


Use, especially considered in the case of Insects. By E. B. POULTON, F.R.S. With 
Chromolithographic Fiontispiece and upwards of 60 Figures in Text. 
“Mr. Poulton’s valuable work.”’— Morning Post. 
‘The author is particularly well qualified to write upon this popular subject....... The excel- 
lence of the book, which we can cordially recommend.” —/'ull Mall Gazette. 
By 


PHYSIOLOGY of BODILY EXERCISE. 


FERDINAND LAGRANGE, M.D. 
* A valuable addition te a valuable series.”—(@ wardian. 
* Well jamaptet S for papier use, and ought to find favour.’’-- Nature. 


2088 ROAD, W.C. 
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